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In order that the membership may be kept current with organiza- 
tional developments within the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, changes and appointments made subsequent to the 1955 
Chicago Convention are announced below: 


Helen Steen Huls has found it necessary to resign her office of V1cE-PRESIDENT 
and as CHAIRMAN OF THE WorKSHOP COMMITTEE. We are appreciative of the 
long and excellent service that Mrs. Huls has given in her various offices, and it 
was with deep regret that the Board accepted her resignation. 


Theodore G. Stelzer has been appointed to the vacant Vice-PRESIDENCY, and 
will serve also as CHAIRMAN OF THE WorRKSHOP COMMITTEE. Questions concern- 
ing workshops should be addressed to him at 234 Faculty Lane, Seward, Nebraska. 
Mr. Stelzer will be assisted by two capable and seasoned workshoppers, Helen Huls 
and Virginia Linney. : 


B. Fred Wise, Vice-PRESIDENT;“will serve in the capacity of Co-oRDINATOR OF 
Fre.p Activities. He will be in charge of printing. All officers will secure their 
supplies from him. 


Dale Gilliland, Vick-PReEsIDENT, will continue as the Director oF Pusticity. It 
is the obligation of members and officers to keep him informed of NATS news 
items of national interest. 


Alexander Grant, VICE-PRESIDENT, will continue as CHAIRMAN OF THE Ap- 
MISSIONS COMMITTEE. The only way this committee can be kept functioning is for 
all members to be on the alert for qualified members of our profession and interest 
them in membership. 


Charles Pearson, who gave us such outstanding service as treasurer, has ac- 
cepted the CHAIRMANHSIP OF THE 1956 SINGER OF THE YEAR AvDITIONS. Mr. 
Pearson is well-equipped to handle this assignment, and we can expect an even 
larger contest than in 1955. All requests for information should be addressed: 
Charles Pearson, Chairman, NATS Singer of the Year, Waban 68, Massachussetts. 


John Lester has been appointed to act in the capacity of ConcERT MANAGER FOR 
RicHarpD Rivers, winner of the 1955 Singer of the Year Contest. Mr. Lester's ex- 
perience in the concert field qualifies him admirably for this assignment. Requests 
for information concerning availability, publicity, fees, etc., shou!d be addressed to 
Mr. Lester at Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 


Edwin Wing, Jr., has been asked to continue his effective work as CHAIRMAN OF 
THE MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION COMMITTEE. Every member and officer in our as- 
sociation should give complete cooperation to Mr. Wing’s endeavors to increase 
the membership. 


Gertrude Tingley addresses herself to every member relative to our 1956 Con- 
vention, which will be held in Buffalo, New York, on page 3 of this Bulletin. I 
am sure that you remember her excellent promotion of the Chicago Convention. 
Please read her message on page 3 and respond to her request for information. 

Mrs. Louise Sleep has been asked to serve as GENERAL CHAIRMAN OF THE Local 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE in Buffalo. Naturally, details pertaining to our meeting 
have not yet been worked out, but the wheels are rolling. 

There was much discussion at the Chicago meeting relative to the securing of 
non-member subscriptions for THE BULLETIN. Everyone seemed to agree that this is 
an area in which some definite action should be taken. Accordingly, 
Helen Steen Huls has been appointed to THE BULLETIN staff as CIRCULATION 
MANAGER. Mrs. Huls, through the many contacts she has made during her active 
participation in NATS affairs, is excellently qualified for this work. We bespeak for 
her, your wholehearted cooperation. 


These are some of the people who will spearhead some of our activi- 
ties. Their projects can succeed only with the help of each member 
of our association. At the beginning of the vear, right now, is a good 
time to resolve that we will, each one of us, contribute our best efforts 
toward the progress of NATS. 


E. Crirrorp ToREN 
President 
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ON THE COVER. Although those attending the 1955 NATS Convention did not 
witness the incident pictured here during the performance of Gianni Schicchi [Erwin 
Jospe, conducting] by The Opera Workshop of Chicago Musical College, Roosevelt 
University, it is printed here under artistic license. Convention shots were not usable 
for the cover. Witnessing a rehearsal for a later January performance, a professional 
photographer attempting a usable shot, decided that the only solution was a posed shot. 
Thank you, Joseph Creanza [Director, Chicago Musical College], for making this 


artistic picture possible. 
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SINGER OF Tile Vena 
. FIRST annual NATS Singer of the Year Contest 

was the main feature of the annual banquet, held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois [December 29, 1955]. The cont2st was 
under the direction of B. Fred Wise, 1955 National 
Contest Chairman, assisted by Miss Frances Grunp, 
President of the Chicago Chapter, and Mrs. Maxine 
STROUP. 


- 





Seven contestants participated, each one having been 
chosen from one of seven regional districts. Mr. 
RicuHarp Rivers of the Southern District, where Mr. 
Louis NicuHo.as presided as Governor, was chos2n the 
winner. Mr. Rivers is head of 
the music department at Hunt- 
ington College, Montgomery, 
Alabama. The winner received 
a $500.00 cash award, and guaranteed auditions with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York City, 
the Lyric Theater of Chicago, and the San Francisco 
Opera Company. He already has six or seven recitals 
as a result of this contest and more engagements are 
coming in. Mr. Jonn Lester of Missoula, Montana, is 
in charge of the concert tour for Mr. Rivers and all 
inquiries for future appearances should be addressed 
to him. 


The 1955 Contest 


The judges were Henry WesER, Music Director of 
WGN, Rocer Dettmer, Music Critic of the Chicago- 
American, and JosEPH LIPPMAN, Executive, NCAC 
Concert Bureau, New York City. In the words of Past 
President Bernarp U. Taytor, “The Singer of the 
Year contest made new and important history for 
NATS.” 

B. Fred WIsE, 1956 NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
. RicHarpD Rivers, the winner of our first annual 
NATS Singer of the Year Contest, it must have 
seemed just as wonderful as though someone had said, 
“Here is a million dollars for you.” If you were one of 
the fortunate ones who heard him sing, and who saw 
him when he was declared winner at the Chicago Con- 
vention, you would have agreed that he couldn’t have 
appeared happier or more overcome at that moment. 


We can well be proud to have helped to start this 
exceptional young artist on a great career in sing- 
ing, and we must now look carefully into the future to 
see how we can best further 
this very important new aspect 
of our NATS work. Is it impos- 
sible to think that we could 


A Million Dollars 


somehow manage to raise a fund of a MILLION poy. 
LARS [why aim for less?], the income from which to 
be used to carry on our important work? We need 
money to further our research projects. We should 
develop and expand our Workshop Program. We ought 
to be in a position to give scholarship aid to talented, 
and needy students who plan a career in singing and 
the teaching of singing. Above all, we should be in a 
position to give substantial cash awards to national, 
regional, and local winners of our Contest. 


We have been designated as a learned society. We 
are educators in the field of vocai music. This is an im- 
portant cultural as well as entertainment factor in the 
life of our country. We should therefore be eligible to 
receive grants from the great Foundations which are 
contributing generously to the field of education. Our 
projects are worthy of the attention of wealthy private 
benefactors, and especially worthy of contributions 
from our own members, our students, and our friends, 


We have approximately 1650 members at present. If 
each of us.were willing to donate only a dollar, it 
would be a good start, and a concrete expression of 
our desire to establish such a project. It could be done 
if enough of our members feel that the idea is sound 
and worthy. 


Now, as to our 1956 NATS Singer of the Year Con- 
test; plans are already well under way. By the time 
this article appears in print, the rules of the contest 
should be formulated, the awards ready to announce, 
and the repertoire requirements agreed upon. All this 
information, together with entry blanks for contestants, 
will be mailed to every NATS member at an early 
date; in plenty of time to allow the pupils of our men- 
bers who wish to enter the contest to prepare them- 
selves. 


To be declared a winner on a local level of such a 
contest is an achievement. To be a regional winner is 
a great honor. To be a national winner may mean THE 
LAUNCHING OF A GREAT CAREER in singing. In any event, 
win, lose, or draw, the incentive of competition and the 
thorough and competent preparation of the required 
material 1s, unquestionably, a great spur to the devel- 
opment of the student. Hence, it might be said that 
all who enter the Contest stand to gain something of 
value. 


Start now to talk about the Contest; interest your 
pupils and yourselves! Remember that no one has to 
be declared a winner in order to benefit from this com- 
petition. Let us see if this is not the beginning of 
something worth “A MILLION DOLLARS.” 


CHARLES PEARSON, 1956 NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
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FEBRUARY, 1956 


ROBABLY YOU already know that 
Buffalo is to be the site of our 
next convention. Well, here I go 
again, urging you to start now to 
make your plans, financial and oth- 
erwise. By otherwise, I mean ar- 
rangements in your business and 
personal life which will permit you 
to attend. What follows is of immed- 
iate concern to YOU. 

I know that, at one time or anoth- 
er, you must have thought that our 
convention falls at a difficult time of 
the year. Junior is home from col- 
lege, the house is knee-deep in 
Christmas clutter, the Jones’s are 
having a party, and the after-Christ- 
mas sales are in full swing. Spouses 
are annoyed at our departure and, 
despite all good resolutions, the ex- 
chequer is low. 

Your officers have long been 
aware of this, but it was, and still is, 
a question as to whether there is a 
better time. We tried it during the 
spring one year, but vacations just 
don’t synchronize. Before Easter, 
many of our members are deeply in- 
volved in church programs. Sum- 
mer, too, has its drawbacks. Once 
people have gotten into slacks and 
bathing suits, they are reluctant to 
shed them for three days in the city 
again. Besides this, a summer con- 
vention would detract from our 
highly successful workshop pro- 
gram. 

NOW we have come up with an- 
other possibility, and we implore you 
to give your best thought to the mat- 
ter and to let us know your reac- 
tions. How about some time during 
the last of January or the first of 
February? 





A large number of our members 
are affiliated with schools and col- 
leges and many of these have a mid- 
year recess about this time. Al- 
though the periods may differ in var- 
ious colleges, it is highly probable 
that most teachers could obtain a 
leave of absence for a few days to 
attend the convention of their 
learned society. By planning well in 
advance, private teachers could re- 
arrange their schedules; after all, the 
convention only lasts three days! In 
this way, many people who find it 
impossible to leave home between 
Christmas and New Years, would 
have their chance to be with us. 

The Chicago convention was big 
and wonderful! We want Buffalo to 
have an even bigger and a more 
wonderful one. Maybe you'll be sur- 
prised to learn that 64% of the pop- 
ulation in the United States live 
within a 500 mile radius of Buffalo! 
This should make it possible to have 
a fine attendance, but the first thing 
we must do is to settle on a time 
which seems best to the majority of 
our members. 

We want to know how you feel 
about this, but we cannot possibly 
know unless you will take the 
trouble to tell us! For once, don’t say 
manana. We have tried to make it 
easy for you by printing a cut-out 
form at the bottom of this page. 
Please summon enough energy to as- 
semble scissors, envelope, stamp and 
pen, put in your little crosses, and 
mail your expression of preference 
at once to GERTRUDE TINGLEY, 33 
Newsury St., Boston. May those 
who don’t reply contract laryngitis! 
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= GERTRUDE TINGLEY 
= 33 Newsury STREET 
= Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


=() I am a private teacher. 


Mn 


UNH 


COCUUE TOA E OTA 


Date___ 


LAOUDEPU PORE 


() I am connected with a school. = 


(1 We have mid year recess between (please insert dates) 











= and 
(1) I favor continuing the present after-Christmas plan. 
=( I favor trying the end of January plan. 
a a ae 
Address _— eae re ee 
; City 
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n recent years, many of us have 

become increasingly aware of a re- 
newed interest in opera in the Unit- 
ed States, an interest that has man- 
ifest itself in a number of exciting 
ways. Opera Workshops, Opera 
Guilds, Lyric Theaters and Opera 
Theaters have sprung up all over 
the country. Colleges and music 
conservatories have added opera 
classes to their curriculums. Com- 
munity groups have been organized 
for the performance of opera. At a 
conference of American Opera Or- 
ganizations sponsored by the Metro- 
politan Opera Association in March 
of 1954, Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, 


this material since the revised edi- 
tion of E. E. Hipscher’s American 
Opera and Its Composers appeared 
in 1934. A good deal has happened 
since then that is worthy of our at- 
tention. This is especially true of 
the operatic creativity of the past 
ten years which have been the most 
fruitful, operatically speaking, of 
our entire history. This, then, is an 
attempt to survey ever so briefly the 
field of American opera as we find 
it today. 

The influence of the European op- 
era stage has been apparent in na- 
tive works for the lyric theater from 
the very beginning. The Temple of 


pemerican Opera 





editor of Opera News, reported a 
yearly total of 2700 known opera 
performances in the United States, 
1300 of which were presented by 
educational groups. These groups 
presented 115 new operas, 91 of 
‘ which were the works of American 
composers. Educational institutions 
have started to conduct competitions 
and to commission lyric stage works. 
Since 1952, the College of Fine Arts 
of Ohio University at Athens has 
given awards to Max Wald, Charles 
Hamm and Alfred Goodman. The 
Mannes School of Music in New 
York has conducted a similar com- 
petition. Yet, for all of this activity, 
surprisingly few of us know very 
much about American opera nor are 
we aware of the steadily growing re- 
pertoire of American works for the 
lyric theater. 

Many developments have _  oc- 
curred during the past thirty years 
that are significant to the history of 
American music in general and to 
American opera in particular. No 
attempt has been made to correlate 
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Howard Groth 


Minerva by Francis Hopkinson, 
written in 1781, is generally accept- 
ed as being the starting point of 
operatic creativity in the United 
States. The earliest European influ- 
ence was that of the English ballad 
opera after the style of Pepusch and 
Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera. During 
the next fifty years the ballad opera 
enjoyed considerable vogue in the 
United States and many American 
works such as Alexander Reinagle’s 
Slaves in Algiers [1794], James He- 
witt’s Tammany [1794], Benjamin 
Carr’s The Archers [1796] and Vic- 
tor Pellisier’s Edwin and Angelina 
[1796] were written after its pat- 
tern. 

Early in the nineteenth century, 
Italian opera made a bid for atten- 
tion in the United States and suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself pres- 
tige-wise, if not financially, with the 
arrival of the Garcias in 1825. Suc- 
cumbing to this influence, William 
Henry Fry wrote his first opera, 
Leonora [1845], in the Italian man- 
ner. 


The French also vied for a place 
on the early American opera scene 
They never succeeded, however, jn 
converting an American composer 
to the French style of opera. 


Much more successful were the 
German romanticists who invaded 
America around 1850. Most infly. 
ential of all was Richard Wagner 
who became the operatic model for 
many American composers, promi- 
nent among them being Walter 
Damrosch whose first opera, The 
Scarlet Letter, was produced in 
1896. Damrosch subsequently wrote 
The Dove of Peace [1912], Cyrano 
de Bergerac [1913], The Man With- 
out a Country [1937], and The 
Opera Cloak [1942]. Other compos- 
ers to come under the Wagnerian in- 
fluence were John Knowles Paine. 
Azara [1900]; Horatio Parker, 
Mona [1912] and Fairyland [1915}; 
and Deems Taylor, The King’s 
Henchman [1927]. In 1931, Taylor 
found it necessary to defend him- 
self against the accusation of Wag- 
nerian derivation that was being 
levelled at Peter Ibbetson. He later 
wrote Ramuntcho [1937] and still 
later, Moll Flanders. Although the 
Wagnerian influence gradually start- 
ed to wane around 1930, critics, in 
1954, detected this influence plus 
many others in Vittorio Giannini’s 
The Taming of the Shrew. These 
European influences, however, no 
longer dominate the contemporary 
American scene. 


Lyric works as well as art music 
in other forms have made extensive 
use of the lore and melodic idiom of 
the North American Indian. This 
trend dates from the beginning of 
the twentieth century. It should be 
noted in passing that James Hewitt 
employed a Cherokee dirge in his 
opera Tammany in 1794. Victor Her- 
bert made two attempts at writing 
serious opera: Madeleine [1914] and 
Natoma [1911]. Natoma, the longer 
and more important of the two, is an 
Indian opera. Arthur Nevin, Fran- 
cisco De Leone, Alberto Bimboni, 
Charles Sanford Skilton and others 
have written Indian operas. Perhaps 
the most prolific composer in this 
school of thought was Charles 
Wakefield Cadman who wrote sev- 
eral operas based on the American 
Indian: Daoma [1912], Shanewis 
[1918], The Sunset Trail [1925] and 
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The Willow Tree [1932]. The most 
outstanding of these is Shanewis. 
Cadman wrote two other operas, 
The Garden of Mystery [1916] and 
A Witch of Salem [1926]. 

Gradually, composers came _ to 
realize that Indian music forced in- 
to the musical conventions of West- 
ern civilization lost its identity and 
ceased to be true Indian music. Al- 
though little has been done in this 
yein since 1952, a new Indian opera, 
Hopitu by Louise Albright, was pro- 
duced at Carnegie Hall in New York 
City in 1955. 

For the past twenty-five years, 
operas based on American folkways 
have been gaining an ever increas- 
ing prominence in the United States. 
George Bristow, a contemporary of 
William Henry Fry and his col- 
league in the earliest conscious at- 
tempt to gain recognition for the 
American composer, was the first 
native composer to use a folk tale 
as the basis for an opera. He wrote 
Rip Van Winkle in 1855. Reginald 
de Koven composed an opera on the 
same folk tale in 1920. Since that 
time about twenty noteworthy op- 
eras have been written which em- 
ploy American folk idioms. Out- 
standing among these are Jerome 
Kern’s Showboat [1928], Douglas 
Moore’s The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster [1939], Ernst Bacon’s Tree On 
The Plains [1943], Rogers and Ham- 
merstein’s Oklahoma [1944], Kurt 
Weill’s Down in the Valley [1948], 
Lucas Foss’ The Jumping Frog 
[1950], Alec Wilder’s Lowland Sea 
[1952], Aaron Copland’s Tender 
Land [1953], Elie Siegmeister’s 
Darling Corie [1953], and William 
Schuman’s The Mighty Casey 
[1953]. These works and more like 
them have figured prominently in 
winning the American public to the 
lyric theater. 

Shortly after the First World War 
elements of the American jazz idiom 
began to appear in art works com- 


posed both in the United States and 
on the continent. Composers in Eu- 
rope and in America were unani- 
mous in their endorsement of this 
manifestation born of Afro-Ameri- 
can antecedence as a much needed 
revitalizing force in serious music. 
The first opera of any consequence 
that employed jazz elements in this 
country was W. Franke Harling’s 
one act piece, A Light From St. 
Agnes, which was produced in 1925. 
Since that time, the catalogue of 
jazz operas has steadily grown and 
includes the most outstanding 
works, Porgy and Bess [1935] by 
George Gershwin, Kurt Weill’s 
Street Scene [1947] and Lost in the 
Stars [1949], Marc  Blitzstein’s 
Regina [1949] and other shorter 
works, George Kleinsinger’s Archy 
and Mehitabel [1950] and Leonard 
Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti [1952]. 
Although the original jazz im- 
pulse has dissipated itself, in recent 
years a new school preoccupied with 
exhausting the possibilities of 
rhythmic diversity has evolved from 
the trend and new works are being 
added to the catalogue with sur- 
prising regularity. 
Today, more and more of our 
composers are turning their atten- 
tion and creative talents to writing 
operas either for young performers 
or for child audiences. This activity 
which identifies itself with the “ge- 
brauchsmusik” idea, serves a two- 
fold purpose: that of educating the 
young to the new tonalities and, it 
is hoped, of cultivating a taste in the 
young for lyric theater. Operas for 
the young have been in evidence 
since 1915 when George Whitefield 
Chadwick wrote his school opera 
called Love’s Sacrifice. Over the 
years the catalogue of school op- 
eras not only has grown, but also 
the demands which these works 
place on the capabilities of young 
performers have increased. Such 
distinguished works as Aaron Cop- 
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THE NATIONAL GRASS ROOTS OPERA COMPANY AUDITIONS 


Avemons for the NationaL Grass Roots Opera Company will be held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, the week of April 19, 1956, according to an announcement made by A. J. 
Fletcher, President, National Grass Roots Opera Foundation, Inc. Applications should 
be directed to Mrs. Edward B. Ludwig, Chairman of Auditions, 570 Woodvine, Metairie 
Ridge, Louisiana, with a copy to David Witherspoon, Manager, P. O. Box 1406, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Audition winners will receive five months training in opera, singing 
in North Carolina some 50 to 75 performances [exclusive of interstate tours] of five to 
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eight different roles. All performances are sung in English. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Born in Minneapolis, 
he received his A.B. degree from Macalester 
and attended the University of Minnesota. The 
Second World War interrupted an eight year 
association with the professional theatre, legiti- 
mate and musical. Returning toa civilian life in 
1945, he attended Chicago Musical College 
where he earned both the Master of Music and 
Doctor of Fine Arts degrees. His doctoral dis- 
sertation “Significant Trends in Selected Amer- 
ican Operas, 1900-1954” forms the basis for 
the present article. In 1949, he organized and 
directed the Chicago Opera Workshop for the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs. In 1950, he 
was responsible for the emergence of the first 
college opera theater in Arkansas, setting the 
stage for the Southwestern premieres for such 
American works as. Menotti’s ““Amahl and the 
Night Visitors; Weill’s “Street Scene,” and 
Randall Thompson’s “Solomon and Balkis.”’ His 
own chamber opera, “Petruchio” was given its 
first performance during the 1954 Fine Arts 
Festival at Arkansas State Teachers College 
where the author has been the head of the 
voice department for the past six years. 


land’s The Second Hurricane [1937], 
Louis Gruenberg’s Jack and the 
Beanstalk [1931] and the Witch of 
Brocken [1912], Douglas Moore’s 
The Headless Horseman [1937] and 
Nicolai Berezowsky’s Barbar the 
Elephant [1953] should be noted as 
excellent examples of the trend. 

In the last ten years, chamber op- 
era has taken on a new significance. 
Its rise to prominence is one of the 
most important developments of the 
American lyric theater to date. Ref- 
erence has already been made to 
the interest demonstrated in opera 
in the United States as manifest in 
the formation of literally hundreds 
of opera performing groups. To meet 
the needs of these organizations, a 
new repertoire of short works re- 
quiring small casts with modified 
and flexible instrumental accom- 
paniments was needed. It was also 
necessary to take into account the 
limited production budgets of these 
neophyte groups so that the de- 
mands for costuming and scenic ef- 
fects were greatly reduced. The 
same considerations have made such 
works admirably suited for radio 
broadcast, for television and for pro- 
duction by the most recent innova- 
tion in staging technics, “opera in 
the round.” The movement has 
served as a challenge to the exper- 
ienced opera composer and as a 
proving ground for the inexper- 
ienced composer for the lyric the- 


ater. Perhaps the most distinguished 
[Please turn to page 19] 





[Editors Note: The remarks of President Toren upon his eleve- 
tion to the presidency are printed here by popular request. 
It is believed that all who were unfortunate enough not to be 
present at NATS’ finest convention will benefit greatly from 
the spirit of humility and dedication which pervades this 
document. ] 


Ladies and Gentlemen, my Friends and Colleagues: 


HAT THIS is a moment of mixed emotions in my life, 
I shall not deny, nor do I think that you can fail 
to understand why it should be so. That it should be a 
moment of pride is quite obvious, when one considers 
the line of distinguished and devoted men who have 
given of their wisdom and affection and, in whose foot- 
steps your newly elected president must follow. I am 
thinking, with gratitude, of men such as John Wilcox, 
our first president, Homer Mowe, Leon Carson, Ri- 
chard DeYoung, Walter Stults, and Bernard Taylor. 
These are our past presidents with whom I have been 
privileged to work as colleagues and with whom I have 
been associated as good friends. 
Again, I believe that one can be justifiably proud in 
a position such as this, when one considers the past, 
relatively short, history of our organization. It is only a 
few years ago that NATS was a dream; a vision in the 
minds and hearts of our founders. Now it rates as one 
of the most active organizations of its kind, and has 
a membership that is fast approaching the 1700 mark. 
Most significant, however, are not the membership 
figures, important as they may be, but rather the in- 
fluence we have been able to exercise in and outside 
of our professions. The unity, tolerance and good will 
that have come about because of our mutual interests; 
the friendships that have been formed and cemented by 
our associations one with the other, and above all, the 
impact we have been able to make on our students 
and on the teaching profession as a whole because of 
our belief that good things shared redound eventually 
in double measure, to the good of all. 


I believe that our other accomplishments, also, 
should be a matter of pride for all of us; officers and 
members alike. Our song lists; our pronouncements; 
our influence on the educational institutions in the 
field of music curricula; our workshops and their im- 
pact upon members as well as many non-members; our 
most recent venture with the Singer of the Year 
Contest; our study groups; our chapters. As all of you 
feel this pride, so are we proud to have been selected 
to serve you and the Association as officers for the 
next two years. 

As we look back upon the past and its accomplish- 
ments, and forward into the future with its responsi- 
bilities and opportunities, we are struck with a sense 
of humility that is stronger even than our sense of 
pride. It is not difficult to recall the zeal, the unselfish 
devotion and the idealism that was at the very heart 
and core of the movement that resulted in the organ- 
izing of the National Association of Teachers of Singing. 
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That is the heritage we must maintain throughout the 
coming years. More difficult, perhaps, is the task of 
capturing a vision of future accomplishments, and ae. 
cepting the challenge of the years before us. Our organ. 
ization was not conceived in the small spirit of selfish 
intrest or self-aggrandizement. It is true that the wel- 
fare of the individual teacher was included in the ob. 
jectives, and in a large measure that goal has been 
reached. I believe, however, that far beyond this im. 
mediate benefit was a thought of the young singers that 
would come under our influence, and the following 
generations that would follow them. There is a bigness 
about this work that we must recognize. How big do 
we dare to think? 


The extensiveness of our influence most naturally 
involves larger numbers of members and those others 
who come in contact with our program through our 
Bulletin, Workshops, and Conventions but, the inten- 
siveness of this influence must come through our own 
personal worth, integrity, and idealism. I am fully 
aware of the practical aspects of our organization. We 
must have a sound financial structure if we are to 
maintain ourselves, and carry forward the various pro- 
jects to which we are committed. Additional members 
and subscribers would, in a measure, take care of this 
need. I am equally aware of the fact that it is only our 
collective and individual enthusiasm and dedication 
that will attract new people into our association and 
bind them to it in the same manner as we are bound. 


We need to grow and expand in a perceptible man- 
ner. That goes without saying but, we must also con- 
cern ourselves with a continued inward development 
that may not manifest itself in membership numbers 
or, project of various types but, without which there 
never will be the sturdiness and strength that must lie 
as the corner stone to our continued success. A tree 
without soundness of trunk and depth of roots can 
never adequately nurture or support a multitude of 
branches that must eventually bear the fruit. 

We do not claim that we will always find the right 
solution to every problem that may present itself dur- 
ing the coming years. We are not in possession of a 
greater, or even comparable amount of intelligence and 
wisdom than any one of our members. One thing, how- 
ever, that I believe we possess in as great a measure 
as any of you, is our belief in and devotion to NATS. 
We believe in it with all our heart and our devotion 
is sincere; no one can give more. If, therefore, you may 
become aware of our shortcomings, do not describe 
them to a selfish purpose or motive but, rather to the 
human weaknesses and inadequacies by which we all 
are limited. Your comments, suggestions and criticisms 
are welcomed but, this we ask—that they be directed 
to us personally, so that we may avail ourselves of your 
help. I am sure also, that we may not always be able 


to please every one all of the time. That would be too 
[Please turn to page 16] 
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ff, From The Editor’s Desk 





BY-LAWS 


The NoveMBER 1955 BuLLeTIN carried the proposed 
revision of the By-Laws of The National Association 
of Teachers of Singing. Except for Article II, Sec. 1b, 
and all references to the contents of this section, the 
By-Laws were passed by an overwhelming majority. 
If you would get out the copy in your possession and 
red-pencil the contents of Article II, Sec. 1b, and all 
subsequent reference to the type of membership men- 
tioned therein, you will have a copy of the By-Laws as 
they were adopted by the 1955 Convention in Chicago 
at the Annual Business Meeting on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1955. Though the accomplishments of the past 
two years have been many, there is no doubt that 
this achievement will extend its influence more than 
any of the others. Thank you, Bernarp TayLor AND 
Company; you’ve done a magnificent job! NATS is 
stronger today, and now can stride forward into the 
future with confidence and strength—because you 
gentlemen made it so! 





AUTORE IGNOTO 


AvuTorE IGNOTO, a singing-teacher in attendance at 
the Chicago Convention, has provided us with an in- 
teresting reaction to the convention’s small group- 
meetings, revealing them as a valuable technique in 
development of our teachers. To some, this will not 
seem an uncommon experience—it was their very own. 
To others—well, there it stands Miss Boston, Miss San 
Francisco, and Mr. Chicago—a challenge to your riper 
years and status quo, one-dimensional thinking. Toyn- 
bee has warned us that when we arrive at the place 
where the status quo is our guiding light, we are 
ready for the shelf. In the light of that you had better 
dare to give change a chance. At any rate, let’s return 
to AutorE IcNoto! You will benefit through reflection 
upon the great change that came over him. 


“I’ve attended conventions before, and they all left 
me with the feeling that I had been fed some mighty 
important material, just like in college, but no one 
really reached inside of me before and pulled ME out. 
At Chicago, it happened! It didn’t take me long to 
figure out that the group leaders were not going to 
provide me with a lot of fancy phrases which I could 
mouth at home to impress my students. I could see 
that it was going to be up to me and others in the 
group to come up with some answers to our collective 
problem. As this sunk in, I began to realize that I was 
a person with thoughts—ideas which other people 
wanted. I wish I could make you and other members 
of NATS realize what this has done for me. Even be- 
fore the convention was over, I had gained confidence 
in my ideas and in myself as an individual. How did it 
help my teaching? Well—it changed a negative ap- 
proach to a positive one. You can guess the effect that 
it has had upon my students.” 
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This is what happens when you get people to do 
things for themselves instead of doing things for them. 
There is no question that the group dynamic tech- 
nique presents problems in administration not encoun- 
tered in the lecture method. It even appears clumsy 
and inefficient, just as democratic processes may ap- 
pear in comparison with dictatorial efficiency. I am 
sure, however, that few of you would exchange the 
obvious advantages of our government for that of a 
dictatorship. NATS has its intellectual aristocrats who 
prefer the quiet security of the lecture-hall and its con- 
tinuum of authoritative voices. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult for those out in front to come down to admin- 
ister to the ranks of the less-informed. 

It is a common practice in a materialistic society to 
evaluate things in the terms of self-benefit—even con- 
ventions. Miss Boston, Miss San Francisco, and Mr. 
Chicago did just that very thing at the 1955 Con- 
vention. They showed their intellectual displeasure 
with the level of discussions by avoiding the group 
meetings. They did not dare to broaden their own 
base of knowledge through performing a service—a 
service without fee, except that they might have 
shared in the awakening of AutorE IcNoro. 





THE EMERGING ARTIST 


The outcome of the recent Metropolitan Regional 
Auditions in Chicago is a remarkable testimony to 
Joseph Lippman’s keen analysis of what it takes to 
become an artist [see page 13, col. 3]. During the 
course of his interesting talk at the Chicago Conven- 
tion, he pointed out that no voice teacher, coach, or 
manager ever creates a great artist, though each may 
play a part in shaping and helping. It is the person 


_ himself who, through hard work and a subtle chemis- 


try of spirit, brings a great artistic personality into 
being. 

I remember Dudley Buck’s Artists are not born; 
they form themselves through long years of prepara- 
tion, which once more highlights the artist-in-embryo’s 
need to submit to the discipline of his art—ir THE 
HEIGHTS ARE TO BE ATTAINED. The Michigan coloratura, 
who convinced the judges at Chicago, began piano 
study at the age of six, two lessons a week, with a 
mother, fully aware of the value of discipline, stand- 
ing by. When she entered college, she was a fully pre- 
pared piano major, but decided to follow her desire to 
sing, despite the fact that she was younger than most 
college freshman with a voice just as immature. 

She completed both her bachelor and master degree 
with distinction, a young lady with so much determin- 
ation that she stayed on for two and one-half years 
longer to become the outstanding singer that she is 
today. Long years of preparation . . . some eighteen 
since her mother started her down the road, and 
they are not over yet. 








BOSTON 

The Boston Chapter held its mid-winter 
meeting, January 22nd, Fisher Junior Col- 
lege, Beacon Street, Boston, opening with 
a Silver Tea at five o’clock for the benefit 
of the hospitality department. 

Chapter President Gertrude Ehrhart 
held a short business meeting, starting at 
six. One of the most important announce- 
ments was the offer of two full scholar- 
ships to the Arundel Opera Theatre, Ken- 
nebunkport, Maine, next summer, for two 
members of the newly-formed Operetta 
Wing of the Boston Chapter. We are most 
grateful to Wesley Boynton |NATS], di- 
rector of the Arundel Opera Theatre, for 
this generous offer. 

At the conclusion of the business meet- 
ing, George Dane, program chairman for 
the January meeting, presented (1) two 
young singers whose teacher’s names had 
been “pulled out of the hat” at a previous 
meeting, (2) George Rasely, the new 
Eastern District Governor, and (3) Radi- 
ana Pazmor, who with four NATS pupils, 
demonstrated diction and interpretation of 
the French Art Song. 


CHICAGO 

Now that we have all settled down to 
routine activities after our convention, the 
Chicago Chapter wishes to express its 
pleasure in having been the host chapter 
to our friends and colleagues from all over 
the country. We hope that you got as 
much out of the activities as we feel that 
we did. Let’s look forward now to the 
next convention and try to make it even 
bigger and better. 

The Chicago Chapter held its second 
meeting of the 1955-56 season, Saturday, 
February 4th at 8:00 p.m. in the Fine Arts 
Building. The speaker of the evening was 
Grovner Cooper, Chairman of Music at the 
University of Chicago. He drew a very in- 
teresting comparison between the several 
styles of singing that have existed in the 
last five hundred years, using recordings 
as illustrative material. 

At our last meeting, November 5th, Dr. 
John F. Ohl of Northwestern University 
spoke to us on How Musicological Re- 
search helps the Teacher of Singing, or, as 
he put it, How the Teacher of Singing 
helps Musicological Research. He discussed 
music written prior to Bach that ought to 
enjoy contemporary performance. Dr. Ohl 
indicated several sources where this music 
might be found, and demonstrated it with 
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INDIANA 

On Saturday evening, November 12, the 
Indiana Chapter met at Charley’s Steak 
House [Indianapolis] for a fine dinner, and 
then walked it off to George Newton’s 
studio, two blocks away. It had to be a 
stimulating program and it was! Allan 
Schirmer, Indiana Central College, who 
spent last year on a sabbatical in New 
York, gave us an interesting report on 
that metropolis’ musical scene, with criti- 
cal comment on a number of recitals which 
he had attended, as well as an account of 
his own varied activities. Hazel Dell Nord- 
sieck, one of our new members, sang a 
group of songs and then — George New- 
ton provoked discussion of 17th century 
ornamentation by singing two Caccini 
songs, one as embellished by the composer 
himself and the other by Arnold Scher- 
ing. 

A business meeting followed, at which 
were discussed the forthcoming conven- 
tion, the Singer of the Year Contest, the 
proposed revision of the By-Laws, and 
other matters. The following officers were 
elected for the calendar year, 1956: Presi- 
dent, James Carley; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Margaret Cecil; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Lucille Jones; Executive Board, Charles 
Hedley and Allan Schirmer. 


COLORADO 

The Colorado Chapter held its first 
meeting of the new year, Sunday after- 
noon, January 15th, at Denver University. 
Members and guests, who were pupils of 
the teachers present, were extended a 
friendly greeting by our president, 
Claude Schmitz. 

With the business of the day, which dealt 
mainly with study plans for the next 
meeting, out of the way, Roger Fee and 
Berton Coffin presented a very interesting 
and comprehensive review of Dr. Fried- 
rich S. Brodnitz’s Keep Your Voice 
Healthy. Mr. Coffin delighted a group 
with added information which he had 
learned in a personal interview with the 
author. The discussion that followed in- 
vaded the social hour and became the 
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WOMEN! WOMEN! WOMEN! WOMEN! WOMEN! WOMEN! WOMEN! 


HEY ADD UP to a pretty important figure in NATS. According to REGISTRAR 
GERTRUDE TINGLEY, they compise sixty per cent of our total membership. 
Gentlemen NATS, we’re outnumbered! It behooves us to recognize this 
dynamic potential within our ranks through electoral and appointive offices. 
What better way could we insure peaceful coexistence! Any suggestions? 
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accompaniment to tasty refreshments. ]t 
was an enjoyable occasion—indeed, 
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LOS ANGELES 

The second meeting of the 1955-56 sea. 
son was held November sixth in the sty- 
dios of Mme. Belle Forbes Cutter even 
though Mme. Cutter, who is rapidly re. 
covering from major surgery, could not 
be present. Mrs. Katherine Scott, sister of 
Mme. Cutter, acted as hostess in her place, 
assisted by member hostesses, Wilda Ber- 
nard and Irene Blades, for the social and 
refreshment hour that followed the im- 
pressive and exciting program. Chapter 
President G. Wade Ferguson presided over 
the formal meeting, introducing Neyneen 
Farrell, program chairman, who pre- 
sented Louis Graveure, eminent recitalist 
and member of the Metropolitan in yes- 
teryears, in a comprehensive lecture on 
Song Interpretation. 

The Christmas meeting of the Los An- 
geles Chapter was held |December 11] 
in Irene Blades’ studio. Program Chairman 
Neyneen Farrell introduced Llewellyn 
Roberts who, in turn, presented Peggy 
Hatch and her twenty-five voiced choir 
from St. David’s Episcopal Church [North 
Hollywood] in a program of original carols 
written by Al Burt who passed away in 
1954. Mr. Burt had written a carol, year 
after year, until the whole Nativity story 
was told, as holiday greetings to his 
friends. Columbia has significantly given 
them a complete recording. Mrs. Hatch 
was assisted by Flore Maher at the piano 
and Tony Pires, husband of Neyneen Far- 
rell, as narrator. Mr. Pires wrote and gave 
the poetic setting for each of the ten 
carols. He read the texts, also, of this 
moving contribution to the music of 
Christmastide. 

Tea and delicious holiday refreshments 
were served after this inspiring program. 
Wilda Bernard, Hazel Eden, and Alvina 
Palmquist were the hostesses. The Los 
Angeles Chapter is a very active group 
with a membership of some seventy-odd 
enthusiastic teachers of singing. 


aie 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The Nashville Area Chapter met Sat- 
urday evening, January 21st, at the home 
of Sydney Dalton. The meeting was well- 
attended with most of the members pres 
ent. 

Dr. R. O. Beauchamp, Professor of Phy- 
sics at Peabody College, brought an I 
teresting and stimulating talk on The 
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. It Principles of Acoustics that Pertain to the 
Human Voice. Dr. Beauchamp illustrated 
his lecture with the use of films and vari- 
ous other articles. Louis Nicholas and Edna 
Kaler Gracey gave the group a report on 
the National Convention, which they at- 

sea- tended. , ; 

stu- An important business session followed. 

ven Plans for the Summer Workshop, to be 

pong held in Nashville, August 20-24, were 
not discussed, and committees appointed. 

r of 

lace, eke 

Ber- 

and NEW YORK 

im- The New York Chapter held its second 

pter meeting of the season, January 23rd, at 

over the Steinway Studio Building. After dis- 
neen posing of the day’s business, Chapter 
pre- President Grace Leslie introduced Grace 
alist Spofford, speaker of the evening, who is 
yes- Vice-president of the National Guild of 

» on Community Schools, member of the Board 
of Counselors at Smith College, member 

An- of the Committee on Music in UNESCO 


11] of the National Conference, etc., gave a 
most stimulating and informative talk on 


‘yn Music and International Cultural Rela- 
eggy tions. Having attended conferences and 
shoir festivals in Zurich, Brussels, Salzburg, 
forth Helsinki, etc., Miss Spofford was able to 
arols give us a very clear picture of music in 
y in its international scope, aided in many in- 
year stances by the various official government 
story information agencies. 


his It was particularly interesting to hear of 
the triumph of Porgy and Bess and our 





y 
oo. “jazz” music which is regarded in Europe 
viene as American folk music. In closing, she 
Far- spoke of the bill to grant a Congressional 
gave Charter to the National Music Council. A 
ton brisk discussion followed. Subsequently, 
this a motion was passed that the New York 
- a Chapter contact the National Association, 
recommending that proper steps be taken 
nents to support the bill. In conclusion, President 
ram, Leslie announced that the next meeting 
ivina would take place cn April 23rd, inviting 
Los the members to a cocktail party at her 
roUup studio prior to the meeting. 
odd a 
NORTH CAROLINA 
The North Carolina Chapter will meet in 
Raleigh on March 10th with Geraldine 
Sat- Cate and Carl Hjortsvang in charge of the 
home program. Arnold Putnam, Paul Peterson, 
well- and Joel Carter will open the meeting 
pres- with a report on the National Convention. 


At 11:30 am., there will be a forum on 
the subject of The Voice Teacher and the 
School Vocal Program; Paul Fry of Alker- 
marle will be the Moderator. Luncheon 
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will be served at St. Mary’s College, Ra- 
leigh. 

Harvey Woodruff will be the Moderator 
for the two o’clock forum and vocal clinic 
on the subject, The First Year of Vocal 
Study. At four, a program of music will be 
presented, which will include (1) lieder 
by students of Aldrich Adkins, Virginia 
State College; (2) chansons by James 
Simpson, East Carolina College; (3) con- 
temporary songs by John Hanks, Duke 
University; (4) scenes from The Magic 
Flute by students of Joel Carter; and (5) 
Vaughn Wiliams’ Song of Thanksgiving by 
the Raleigh Oratorio Society. 


Sie 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

The Oklahoma City Chapter met Sun- 
day, January 21st, for dinner and the elec- 
tion of officers. The newly elected officers 
are: President, Lester L. Dunn; Vice- 
President, Miss Mildred Shaughnessy; 
Secretary, Miss Floryce Downs; Treasurer, 
Clara Counts Cook; Historian, Inez Luns- 
ford Silberg; Membership Chairman, Miss 
Wilda P. Griffin; and Program Chairman, 
Louis Cunningham. 


aie 


PITTSBURGH-TRI-STATE 

It is with deepest regret that the Pitts- 
burgh-Tri-State Chapter announces the 
death of Miss ANNE GRIFFITHS, our esteemed 
Honorary President. Her death occurred 
on October 8, 1955, at her residence, 5535 
Ellsworth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

A well-known vocal teacher for many 
years, Miss GrirFitTus’ contribution to the 
musical life of Pittsburgh was a valuable 
one. In her passing, the Pittsburgh-Tri- 
State Chapter has lost a colorful personal- 
ity and a faithful member. 
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ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

The season’s second meeting was held 
on November 13th. The subjects discussed 
at the meeting were The Problems of the 
High School Music Teacher and The Prob- 
lems of the College Music Teacher. Roland 
Plasterer and Kenneth Billups gave very 
interesting talks on the subject first men- 
tioned. The speakers on the second sub- 
ject were: Floyd Wakeland, Southern Il- 
linois University, Carbondale, Illinois; Mrs. 
Charlotte Jameson, William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Missouri; and O. Anderson 
Fuller, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. The singers of the afternoon 
were from the studios of Mrs. Mildred 
Haas, Miss Louise Kroeger and Dr. Ful- 
ler. A delightful social hour followed with 
refreshments being served by the host- 
esses: Mrs. Edna Warner, Miss Esther 
Schelp, and Mrs. Kaye Shannahan. Thirty- 
two members were present. 

The third meeting of the season was held 
on December 4th. The topics under dis- 
cussion were The Problems of the Private 
Studio and The Problems of the Music 
School. The speakers for the “Private Stu- 
dio” were Mrs. Frances Wilson and Oren 
Brown, Consultant on Vocal Therapy for 
Barnes Hospital. Miss Louise Kroeger and 
Leo C. Miller ably discussed the “Music 
School.” Singers from the studios of Mme. 
Stella deMette, Mrs. Kaye Shannahan, 
and Weldon Whitlock, delighted all pres- 
ent with a number of operatic selections. 
Refreshments, in keeping with the holiday 
season were served by the hosts: Mrs. 
Catherine Cowan, Roland Plasterer, and 
Floyd Wakeland. Twenty-four members 
were present. 

Attendance at each of the meetings so 
far this year have averaged four to five 
times that of former meetings. In addition, 
we have enrolled seven new members. We 
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OF MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE AND SMITH COLLEGE 
CONTEMPORARY SONGS 
Composer Title duthor Price 
ELLIor CARTER Voyage (Harte Crane) $ 60 
RicHarp Donovan Four Songs published in one volume: 1.50 
Away, Delights (John Fletcher) 
Song for a Dance (Francis Beaumont) 
O Love, How Thou Art Tired Out With Rhyme! 
(Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle) 
Here Comes a Lusty Wooer (Old Rhvme) 
Joun Duke Iwo Songs (medium voice) published in one volume: 1.50 
White in the Moon (A. E. Housman) 
XXth Century (Robert Hillver) 
Joun Dukt Song: My Soul Is An Enchanted Boat (P. B. Shelley) 75 
Joun Duke Song: The End of the World (Archibald MacLeish) 75 
HERBERT ELWELI \gamede’s Song (Arthur Upson) 60 
HERBERT ELWELI Suffolk Owl (Thomas Vautor) 60 
Ross Lee Finney ‘Three 17th Century Lyrics (Vaughan, Shakespeare and Milton) — 2.50 
Davip HOLDEN \ Land Dirge (John Webster) 75 
FREDERICK JAcoBI ‘Three Songs* (Philip Freneau) 2.00 
WERNER JOSTEN Christmas (Joseph von Eichendorff) — 1.00 
ARTHUR SHEPHERD The Fiddlers (Walter de la Mare) 1.00 
ARTHUR SHEPHERD Starling Lake (Seumas O'Sullivan) — 1.00 
*New Publication 
PLEASE MAIL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO: 
THE VALLEY MUSIC PRESS 
SAGE HALL 4, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











CORRECTIVE VOCAL TECHNIQUES 
FOR CERTAIN 
SPEECH 
DIFFICULTIES 


plexander Kisselburngh 


MAJOR part of speech imperfections such as stut- 

tering, hoarseness, speakers’ sore throat, and vo- 
cal nodules, are caused by a lack of proper timing of 
the diaphragm, larynx, tongue, jaw, and lip muscles. 
Deprived of such subconscious coordination, the im- 
perfect speaker submits to the endurance of speech 
impediments that are well within the realm of non- 
surgical correction once they are accurately diag- 
nosed by the examining physician and subsequently 
referred to a competent vocal therapist. 

As a rule, children acquire bad habits of speech 
by subconsciously imitating the dialect of their par- 
ents. Once the dialect has been firmly entrenched 
in the child’s vocal pattern, it is difficult to change 
or to amend it without concentrated study of sound 
vibrations and resonators that should properly be 
used. 

The cause of hoarseness may be psychogenic, 
physiogenic, or both. A casual lesion or growth may 
be found in the thorax, larynx, pharynx, central ner- 
vous system, or other part of the body. Sometimes 
no lesion or trauma may be found, and the hoarse- 
ness seems closely related to an emotional problem 
of the patient. 

The cause of hoarseness may be classed under six 
main headings: 

(1) intrinsic lesions [including polyps, contact ul- 
cers, or carcinomas]; (2) extrinsic lesions [produc- 
ing their symptoms through involvement of the re- 
current laryngeal nerve]; (3) central lesions [as in 
poliomyelitis and myasthenia gravis]; (4) peripher- 
al lesions [involving the 9th, 10th, and 11th cranial 
nerves]; (5) infectious lesions [or those due to tub- 
erculosis, lues, etc.]; and (6) psychic factors. 

Before deciding on a non-surgical course of ther- 
apy, the eonscientious physician will, of course, re- 
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cognize the many and varied causes of speech patho- 
logy that might be present. The need for training 
in the vocal techniques is greatest when it is obyj- 
ous that vocal misuse is at the roots of the patient’s 
disorder. The influence of vocal abuse as an etiolo- 
gical factor in the development of many of the 
lesions, particularly polyps and nodules, may lead to 
surgery. In some cases where a polyp had been 
removed, persistent faulty speech habits may be re- 
sponsible for recurrences. Vocal education is vital 
to the rehabilitation of many speech problems assgo- 
ciated with intrinsic lesions and fundamental confy- 
sion of voice physiology. 

Very few individuals have the gift of what is 
sometimes referred to as a perfectly-placed speaking 
or singing voice. When they do have it, it is because 
all of the fundamentals—breathing, throat, lower 
jaw, tongue, and lip muscles—are coordinating with 
the four resonators which are used to produce the 
tone for the meaning of the word. On the other hand, 
if too much tone is given to one channel, then anoth- 
er is robbed. If the tone is directed too much against 
one resonating chamber, such as the nasal or to the 
back of the head, it robs the tone of the resonance 
of other chambers. The emission of tone is stopped, 
and part of the tone is thrown back onto the vocal 
cords. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Chicago’s historic St. James Episcopal 
Choir under William Smedley and later, Clarence Dickinson, pro- 
vided the early vocal experience of the author as a boy alto. As a 
mature singer, he debuted at Carnegie Hall. Numerous appearances 
in recital, oratorio, and with the leading symphony orchestras 
followed. Although he is now situated as a private teacher in Los 
Angeles, he has served the faculties of the East Lansing Musical 
College, the Theological Seminary in New York City, and the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg. His paper “Vocal Technique for Treatment 
of Certain Speech Difficulties” was printed in the Annals of Otology, 
Rhinology and Laryngology, June, 1955. It has been rewritten by 
the author for The Bulletin. : 


For example, a prominent university official of 
Los Angeles suffered throat complications and later 
developed nodes. His inability to use the proper 
resonators for a forward direction of tone caused a 
constant backlash of vibration in and against the 
vocal box and was a constant irritation to his speech. 
A continuous application of vocal exercises, to- 
gether with a program of diaphragm action, soon 
eliminated all difficulty of speech. This required six 
months to accomplish, but to this day, he has not 
had any recurrent nodes or hoarseness, nor has he 
resorted to his old custom of speech which had been 
with him since childhood. 
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The cause of faulty speech can be greatly allevi- 
ated by a knowledge of vocal technique—a knowl- 
edge which can and should be the province of both 
doctor and patient. This knowledge is fundamental 
and tangible and depends upon training these 
muscles until daily, repeated routine makes correct 
coordination an unalterable habit. 

Singing, a prolonged vibration, is intangible. The 
vocal or spoken word, which is short and tangible, is 
physical. Vocalization is a matter of physical devel- 
opment. The face muscles, first of all, must be devel- 
oped, for if the cheeks are relaxed, the tone is pock- 
eted or submerged, while, if the muscles are brought 
forward by contraction of the lips, the cheek be- 
comes taut. The result is that the tone is shot into 
the nostril resonators, or mask of the face, with 
much the same result as a rifle stabilizing a bullet. 
Developed muscles are of harder consistency and 
give more resonance, while undeveloped muscles are 
flabby and produce a muted or mushy tone. 

In any course of correction, the therapist, then, 
must develop the following vocal [or physical] 
muscles: (a) Breathing [diaphragm muscles, ab- 
dominal muscles and chest muscles]; (b) Throat 
[upper and lower]; (c) Lower jaw; (d) Tongue 
[front and back]; and (e) Lips. The latter classifi- 
cation is, obviously, of fundamental importance. The 
lips are the most forward point of resonance. They 
must be mobile and constantly moving. If they hang 
in immobility and muffle the tone, the result—either 
spoken or sung—is a dead tone. The lips are the 
megaphone to the voice—a means by which the 
vowels are colored, not made. Since the corners of 
the mouth are the pillars of resonance and the 
trumpet for the tone, their movement should be up 
and down, rather than sideways. Many individuals 
lose a large part of their forward resonance by neg- 
lecting the lips’ megaphoning capabilities in the 
course of their speaking efforts. 

The intangible fundamentals, involved in the pro- 
longed vibrations of singing, are these: (a) Under- 
tone [body tone]; (b) Cut tone [basic mouth tone]; 
and (c) Overtone [head tone], which embodies 
back of the head resonation, nasal resonation, and 
nostril resonation. The position of the larynx gov- 
erns the direction of the vibrations for the desired 
resonance. A lowered larynx produces a dramatic 
tone, or one that is rich, full, and powerful. A raised 
larynx produces a lyric tone, or one that is light and 
flute-like. It is the latter—the raised, constricted 
larynx together with faulty position of the tongue— 
which causes a great proportion of laryngeal compli- 
cations. 

For example, a Los Angeles executive had three 
large polyps removed from his vocal cords. After the 
operation, the inactivity of the larynx caused a con- 
striction of the muscles to a very small opening and, 
in its raised position, a very high-pitched squeak was 
the only audible sound the patient could produce. 
This condition was eliminated by exercising the 
larynx muscles and lowering the larynx so that a 
wider aperture [as in the yawning position] could 
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be used for the cords to vibrate in a normal position. 
This was accomplished in forty days and the patient 
could then resume his normal speech. 

At this point, it would be well to brief the read- 
er on the important fundamentals of vowel struc- 
ture. Light vowels [reedy] are made with the larynx 
and the speaking muscles. Dark vowels [tubular] 
are made with the swallowing muscles: 


LicHT VOWELS LARYNGEAL OPENING Dark VOWELS 


i—sit Thin er — sir 
ee — see oo — soon 

a— say oh — bone 
eh — set uh — sun 

a— sat aw — saw’ 
ah Broad ah 


The identity of all words lies in the front of the 
mouth, not the back. More specifically, it can be said 
that the identity of the word lies where the conson- 
ants are made. When any particular tone is shifted 
backwards, a syllable loses its identity, the vowel 
sound loses its identity, and the word is lost. When 
vowels are improperly produced, the words can- 
not be understood. When the tone leaves the area 
of the lips and teeth, the enunciation loses its clarity. 

Enunciation comprises diction, but diction does 
not necessarily comprise enunciation, which refers 
to speech and singing. The dictional value of words 
refers only to the speaking of the words. Character 
in tone is expressed by the cut in the tone, and not 
by the dominance of the tone. Good public speakers 
or actors direct their voices forward, with the result 
that their voices do not tire easily. 

The author’s cases are told to concentrate on the 
syllabification in the front of the mouth and to open 
the larynx and arch the diaphragm at the same time. 
They are also told to keep the tone booming and 
spinning. 


Labial [B-P-mM-w-F-v] Lingual [T-p-Nn-s] 
Singable Unsingable or spoken 
L-M-N-V-M-TH-Z-S D-G-K-G-B-P-W-F 


If consonants are not considered, much of the lan- 
guage is ignored. When the consonants of a word 
are used, more of the meaning of the word is ex- 
pressed. The lack of knowledge in the use of vowels 
and consonants—especially in the English language 
—adds greatly to the lack of timing in the use of 
muscles which are used for each tone. Vowel vi- 
brations are made with the larynx supported by 
breath controlled by the diaphragm. The vowel 
sound becomes a spoken or sung word by adding 
a consonant or consonants. This sound becomes eith- 
er a dramatic or lyric vibration, depending upon po- 
sition of the larynx. 

It is evident [from the following two case his- 
tories], that great stress should be placed on the 
study of vowels and consonants. It is the muscle ac- 
tion in the making of the word that causes much of 


the deficiency in habits of speech. 
[Please turn to page 16] 











The Annual Banquet, Grand Ballroom, The Sheraton Hotel, December 29th, 6:30 p.m. 


SUCCESS STORY 1955 


LOUIS NICHOLAS, Music Editor of The Nashville 
Tennessean, reports on the Chicago Convention 


HE 1955 NationaL Convention, 

meetin., in Chicago’s commodi- 
ous Hotel Sheraton, Dec. 27-30, has 
not only passed into history—in cer- 
tain respects it made history. 

Probably the most important as- 
pects in which it differed from pre- 
vious conventions were the culmin- 
ation of the NATS SINGER OF THE 
Year Aupitions, the adoption of the 
Revisep By-Laws, and in the con- 
current meeting of the newly or- 
ganized NATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The general format of the pro- 
gram was as at the Chattanooga 
Convention in 1954, with Dr. Har- 
vEY Rincet of Chicago as Program 
Chairman, Joun Tuut of Minneapo- 
lis as Co-Chairman, assisted by Ros- 
ERT Bow.us [Delaware, Ohio], Or- 
EN L. Brown [St. Louis, Mo.], W1L- 
LIAM A. Epert [Milwaukee, Wis.], 
GreorceE Newton [Indianapolis, 
Ind.], and Heratp Stark [lowa 
City, Iowa]. 
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The entire convention attendance 
was divided into three large areas 
of investigation: I—THz Ways AND 
Means oF TEACHING MusICIANSHIP 
IN THE VoIcEe Lesson; II—PrRoBLEMS 
OF STYLE AND INTERPRETATION; III— 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN THE LESSON 
AND PractTIcE Periop. Each area was 
subdivided further into five or six 
sub-committee discussion groups. 

This plan proved to have such ap- 
peal last year that its continuance 
was indicated even had Dr. RINGEL, 
its original proponent, not been on 
the ground to take over this year. 
The advantages of engaging the ac- 
tive participation of everyone in at- 
tendance seem too obvious to need 
recounting. It is likely that much of 
the increase in attendance at this 
year’s convention was due to the 
good impression of the plan formed 
by those who took part in last year’s 
initial tryout of the idea. 

Tuesday afternoon was given over 
to registration and meetings of the 


key people in the three areas and in 
the sub-committees, who were care- 
fully briefed as to their duties. 

Tuesday evening, The Opera 
Workshop of the Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University, un- 
der the direction of Erwin Jospt, 
gave a delightfully spirited presenta- 
tion of Puccini’s one-act comedy 
“Gianni Schicchi.” Following a witty 
introduction by Mr. Jospe, these 
young people proceeded to show that 
excellence is not dependent upon ex- 
pensive sets and properties, but that 
good voices, intelligent direction 
and lively action can largely com- 
pensate for mere material lacks. 

Mr. JosPE and WILLARD STRAIGHT 
at two pianos provided satisfying ae- 
companiments, and each member of 
the lengthy. cast contributed in full 
measure to a performance of musi- 
cal security and theatrical flair. This 
was followed by a delightful recep- 
tion given by members of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, NATS. 

Wednesday morning, following 
Get-.' ccuainted Breakfasts of six of 
the cuuntry’s eight Areas, President 
BernarpD U. Taytor presided at the 
opening general meeting. Program 
Chairman Ringel explained _ the 
Work Groups, speaking about the 
possibility of having a VOLUME OF 
PRocEEDINGS published that would 
contain the papers delivered by the 
Analysts of the various groups, to 
gether with the reports of the delib- 
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erations and personnel of each 


group. 

At 10:00 A.M., the three Areas 
met separately and were addressed 
' by their respective Analysts—WIL- 
"yzam Vennarp [Los Angeles, Cal.], 
“Ricnarv DeYounc [Chicago, IIl.] 
and WALTER ALLEN StuLts [Denton, 


Texas]. 

At 10:30, the areas subdivided into com- 
mittees to consider these sub-topics: Area 
I (a) “Teaching the Elements of Nota- 
tion, Interval Study, Rhythms, and Texture 
through Vocal Study,” (b) “Understand- 
ing the Formal Construction of Music 
through Vocalise and Song,” (c) “Are 
Scales and Vocalises Necessary Adjuncts 
to Teaching Musicianship? Do They Help 
or Waste Time?,” (d) “The Improvement 
| of Musicianship and the Creating of a 
Sense of Style through the Choice of Rep- 
ertoire,’ (e) “The Contributions of Out- 
side Musical Activities in the Develop- 
ment of Musicianship.” Area II (a) “Vocal 
Literature from the Renaissance-Baro- 
que,” (b) “Classical Vocal Literature,” (c) 
“Romantic Vocal Literature,’ (d) “Vocal 
Literature of the Impressionists,” (e) 
“Modern-Contemporary Vocal Literature.” 
Area III Jal and a2] “Ways of Inducing 
Coordination of Mind and Body to Bring 
about Effective Tone Production,’ (b) 
“Practical Suggestions to Assist the Stu- 
dent in the Practice Period,” (c) “The Use 
of Phonetics in the Mastery of Language,” 
(d) “The Therapeutic Use of Song Ma- 
terial” (e) “Effective Performance: Stage 
Deportment and Other Elements.” 

These groups met at intervals 
throughout the next two days, and 
then as Areas again on Friday, com- 
ing together again in the afternoon 
for the reports of each Area to the 
entire Convention. Some 85 mem- 


bers were engaged either as Moder- 


E. Clifford Toren, School of Music, Northwest- 
ern University, newly elected presidnt of NATS. 
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Richard Rivers, Montgomery Alabama baritone, 


winner, first Singer of the Year Contest. 


ator, Analyst or Recorder of the var- 
ious Areas and Sub-Committees. 


At 1:30 P.M., Wednesday, AKSEL 
ScHiotTz, now listed as a baritone, 
provided one of the convention high- 
lights. The noted Danish singer, who 
is spending this year teaching at 
Macalester College and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, displayed the 
qualities which gained critical ap- 
proval for his many recordings in a 
performance of Schumann’s “Dich- 
terliebe.” This he followed with a 
well-considered lecture on the cycle, 
and some enlightening comments on 
the individual songs together with 
explanations of why and _ illustra- 
tions of how he does certain things 
the way he does them. WiILLIAM 
BROWNING was his able partner in 
performance and demonstration. 

Following meetings of the Board 
of Directors and the State and Dis- 
trict Officers, and an Opera Work- 
shop Forum with Panel consisting of 
ALEXANDER GRANT [Boulder, Col.], 
Chairman, Erwin Jospe [Chicago], 
Analyst, Howarp Grotu [Conway, 
Ark.], Recorder, LEonarp TREASH 
[Rochester, N. Y.], Huspert Kocx- 
RITZ [Cincinnati, Ohio], and Mrs. 
FRANK A. YEAGER [Buffalo, N. Y.], 
the day closed with a general meet- 
ing at which Dr. THEoporE G. STEL- 
zER, Chairman of the Committee for 
Revision of the By-Laws, explained 
in detail the manner in which the 
proposed revision had been arrived 
at, and the principal provisions 
which have aroused much discus- 
sion and considerable disagreement. 
He spoke very persuasively and 
brought us all anew to a realization 


of the enormous amount of labor 
that this document had entailed, and 
increased our sense of indebtedness 
to him and his committee for the 
fine work they had done. 

Certain sections came in for strong 
criticism, but though there were 
very positive opinions voiced on 
both sides of the question, for ex- 
ample, of whether Associate Mem- 
bers, Associates, Affiliates, or some 
such classification [Article II, Sec. 
Ib] might be admitted, the discus- 
sion never became acrimonious, and 
at the business meeting next day, 
the Revision of the By-Laws, with 
the offending section removed, was 
passed by an overwhelming major- 
ity, and obvious feeling that this was 
a definite step in the right direction 
of more democratic and more broad- 
ly based control of organization af- 
fairs. 

Special breakfasts for members of 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Phi Mu Alpha-Sin- 
fonia, Pi Kappa Lambda and Sigma 
Alpha Iota were held Thursday 
morning. 

At 10:30 A.M., JosepH A. Lipp- 
MAN, executive of National Concert 
and Artists Corporation, New York 
City, gave a down-to-earth talk on 
“The Relationship of Student, 
Teacher and Management” which 
was nonetheless timely and wel- 
come for having been delivered be- 
fore, as he apologized, at the Wash- 
ington Convention, and on various 
other occasions. 

He pointed out that no voice 
teacher, coach or manager creates a 
great artist, though each has a part 
in shaping and helping. But it is the 
person himself who, through hard 
work and a subtle chemistry of the 
spirit, brings a great artistic per- 
sonality into being. 

He listed as qualifications for a career 
as a singer: 1. Voice; 2. Technique; 3. 
Flair and temperament; 4. Interpretive 
ability; 5. Musicianship and musicality. 6. 
Stage bearing and physical appearance. 7. 
Projection; 8. Ability to handle people; 9. 
Knowledge of the basic repertoire for his 
voice; 10. Reliability and dependability; 
11. Physical ani emotional health; 12. A 
compell'ng love for the art of singing; 13. 
Management; 14. Publicity and promotion; 
15. Proper timing—and good luck. He an- 
alyzed each of these qualifications clearly, 
dividing them into the categories of Nat- 
URAL ENDOWMENTS, THINGS WHICH HAVE TO 


BE LEARNED, and THINGS WHICH OTHER PEOPLE 
CAN DO FOR YOU. 


[Please turn to page 17] 





T= ALMOST INSURMOUNTABLE rep- 
ertoire problem of the singing 
teacher has always challenged me. 
Unlike the piano teacher, the sing- 
ing teacher is not teaching one in- 
strument, but a family of nine—each 
with its own literature. 


Dissimilar to the various instru- 
ment families, .each vocal-family 
member has a large solo repertoire 
peculiar to it. One may teach sing- 
ing for a lifetime and yet not touch 
the repertoire of all voice types. It 
may be years between coloraturas, 
contraltos and dramatic tenors. 

How can a teacher acquire ade- 
quate knowledge of repertoire when 
these voices do not appear in one’s 
studio? This is the $64,000 question, 
requiring study for which the busy 
teacher of singing has neither time, 
‘resources, nor techniques. 

THE SINGER’S REPERTOIRE is the re- 
sult of an extended effort to solve 
this problem. When a teacher of 
singing, or a singer is looking for 
repertoire, he is looking usually for 
literature that is effective musically 
and that will have long-term value. 
No longer is there time for the so- 
called teaching song with some ben- 
eficial technical characteristic, but 
of little musical worth. The musical- 
ity of a song is a source of motivation 
to the singer; therefore our first ob- 
jective in choosing repertoire should 
be its musical value. 

An objective of this research has 
been to group songs of high quality 
under listings of technical character- 
istics so that songs learned in any 
phase of study could well be a part 
of the singer’s permanent repertoire. 

It is doubtful that any one person 
could know thoroughly all divisions 
of vocal literature. I know that it 
has been impossible for me; there- 
fore it was necssary in this research 
to draw on the knowledge of others. 
The big question was—how to do it? 
It seemed logical to assume that the 
examination of repertoire done in 
paid performance would result in a 
list of musically effective numbers. 
Proceeding on this premise, THE 
SINGER’s REPERTOIRE is primarily a 
multiple indexing and classifying of 
literature from professional pro- 
grams performed in New York, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, London, Berlin, Vienna, etc. 
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There is considerable risk in- 
volved in relying solely upon one’s 
own judgment in the selection of 
repertoire. The criteria for establish- 
ing the merit of a song as in the 
judging of an artwork cannot be de- 
cisive. Any worthwhile evaluation 
must be subjective, based on the fol- 
lowing points: First, the composer 
must say something in the medium 
of tone capable of securing and hold- 
ing attention; and second, there 
must be a certain uniqueness in the 
song’s musical texture. Moreover, 
there must be structural unity with 
the music reflecting the mood of the 
words in that particular composer’s 
idiom. These criteria were followed 
closely in the selection of sacred 
songs, songs for special occasions, 
and the repertoire supplementing 
the short lists. 

The experience of several NATS 


goal. It is not possible unless both 
are continually enlarging their hori- 
zons in the area of vocal literature. 

Another problem confronting the 
teacher of singing is the availability 
of a particular song. My master tsp 
was checked with publishers’ cata. 
logs; consequently, this work gives 
the names of publishers for the ma. 
jority of songs. Where a song was 
found to be published by more than 
one publisher, it was so noted. It is 
not intended that this study show 
preference for a particular edition, 
Songs with similar characteristics 
are grouped by language under each 
voice classification. 

The scope of this research prob- 
lem would have been impossible 
without the assistance of modern 
electronic equipment; namely, the 
INTERNATIONAL BusINEss Macuines 
Sorter. This machine permits auto- 


RESEARCH IN REPERTOIRE 


by 


Berton Coffin 


workshops prompted me to build 
such lists, as, agile singing, piano 
singing, rapid enunciation, sustained 
singing, staccato singing, etc. Besides 
being technical aids, these lists are of 
importance in building contrast into 
recital programs. Probably no com- 
plete lists can be made according to 
the above categories; probably it is 
not even desirable. What seemed to 
me to be needed urgently were lists 
of songs in the various languages 
for all voice classifications which 
would be a guide to these facets of 
the literature. 


More and more, teachers are ap- 
proaching the teaching of singing as 
the stimulating and developing of 
singing personalities. Technical pro- 
ficiency must be there by all means, 
but only as the handmaiden of com- 
munication. There must be inspira- 
tion or growth on the part of both 
teacher and student to realize this 


YOUU 


matic and rapid sorting of data by 
means of punched cards. Each coded 
card carried the composer’s name, 
song title, keys, range, publisher, 
and more than seventy-five items of 
song characteristics. In all, 15,000 
master cards were used to list the 
complete information. For cross 
sorting purposes, all cards had to be 
duplicated, some many times, so that 
approximately 50,000 1m _ cards 
were used in this study. The total 
number of machine-sorting opera- 
tions exceeded a million. 

Such a book as this can never be 
absolute for a single day since new 
songs are continually appearing and 
others, after their time, are falling 
into disuse. However, the classic, te 
mantic and impressionistic areas are 
now quite stable. It is believed 
that THe SrIncer’s REPERTOIRE is 
the most complete record of living 
song that has been compiled to date. 


THE BULLETIN 
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At Last! 


the comprehensive guide to song literature 


The most complete listing and the only multiple index of songs and arias con- 


temporarily sung in recitals, recordings, broadcasts and _ telecasts 


THE SINGER'S REPERTOIRE 


by Berton Coffin 


An indispensable aid to vocal teachers and singers with 752 lists 


of 7500 songs by composer, title, keys, range and publisher 


Indered for nine votce lassi- Each voice classification hae the following indexes; 
feations: I RECITAL SONGS IV SONGS OF POPULAR APPEAL 


Recital openers 


1.Coloratura soprano—7/ lists Recital closers V Amtas PROM LARGE Wwouns 
Opera arias 
. . Il SONG CLASSIFICATIONS Oratorio arias 
9 Lyric 5 ano “ : 
” Lyric sopranc 91 lists Atmospheric songs Cantata arias 
‘ ‘ Dramatic songs Operetta arias 
3. Dramatic soprano—82 lists Humorous songs rent 
Folk songs VI SONG CYCLES 
Mezzo soprano—90 i jegro spiritu: 
4, Mezzo soprano— 0 lists Negro spirituals ~ 
5. Contralto—82 lists = HI SONGS EMPLOYING— VIII CoNcERT ARIAS 
; Agile singing 
6. Lyric tenor—90 lists Crescendo and diminuendo IX CuristMAs, EASTER, PATRIOTIC, 
i Piano singing SACRED, AND WEDDING SONGS 
eo oy _—" . Rapid enunciation 
7. Dramatic tenor—73 lists Sustained singing X SONGS OR ARIAS WITH ADDED 
Spirited singing INSTRUMENTS 


8. Baritone—92 lists ‘ at 
Listed by American, British, French, German, Italian, Russian, Scan- 
9. Bass—8/ lists dinavian and Spanish divisions 


Special pre-publication offer for orders received with payment before April 15th— 
$12.00. Regular price after April 15th-$16.00 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW AND SAVE $4.00 


BERTON COFFIN is AssociATE PROFESSOR OF Music at the Univer- [Please cut out this coupon and order directly from the publisher.J 
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SACRED 


WONDROUS LOVE-—Southern Fold—Hymn. Arranged by Paul Christiansen. 

Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 15 

An attractive anthem, simply arranged and very effective for SATB with 

tenor or soprano solo. This number should appeal to youth and community 
choruses. Normal in singing range. Two pages. 


DAVID’S PRAYER. Paul Christiansen. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneap- 

olis, Minnesota. 15 

An interesting new a cappella composition SATB based on Psalm 39. 

Difficult harmonically, well written by a man who understands the a cappella 
stvle for voices. Three pages. 


RIDE ON IN MAJESTY. Arranged by Frank and Marie Pooler. Melody from 
Musicalisches Handbuch, Hamburg. 1690. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 15 

An effective Easter anthem for SATB and Junior Choir [2 Pt]. Three 
pages in length, easy in difficulty and normal in singing range. This composi- 
tion written in harmonic style should prove attractive to both Junior and 

Senior choirs. 


THAT JOYOUS EASTER DAY. Musical Setting by Henry Overley. C. C. 

Birchard and Company, Boston, Mass. .20 

An Easter anthem for SATB with accompaniment for organ (or piano) 

and brass choir. This brilliant comnosition uses a text from the 5th century. 

Of medium difficulty, normal in voice range. Time: 3 minutes, 50 secends. 8 

pages. The work has an excellent final climax. The brass ensemble should be 
effective. 


TWELVE ANTHEMS FOR SOPRANO, ALTO AND BARITONE. Compiled 

and arranged by David H. Williams. C. C. Birchard and Company, 

Boston, Mass. 1.00 

A most valuable volume for small choirs where SAB are used. The 

twelve anthems have been well selected and arranged by Mr. Williams. There 

is something for all the church seasons of the year. The accompaniments are 
for either piano or organ. Vocal range normal, easy in difficulty. 


O JOYOUS FASTER MORNING. Don Malin. C. C. Birchard and Company, 
Boston, Mass. .20 

This composition for the coming Easter season has been written for 
SATB and treble choir or soprano solo. 8 pages. There is some civisi of 
parts, chiefly 4 part. Of medium difficulty, well written. Vocally very satis- 


factory. Time: 2 minutes, 35 seconds. 


SECULAR 


TWO SONGS: “XXth Century’? and “White In The Moon The Long Road 
Lies’”’ by John Duke. Valley Music Press, Northampton, Mass. 
XXth Century is a delightful song which reflects the tempo of the century 
Text by Robert Hillyer. Medium voice, two pages in length. John Duke has 
caught the spirit of the poem in his fast-paced musical setting . 
White In The Moon The Long Road Lies is a lovely setting of Housman’s 
poem from “A Shropshire Lad.” An attracitve lyric song for medium voice 
interesting piano accompaniment, has an effective climax. Four pages. . 


ITALIAN SONGS OF THE 18th CENTURY For Voice and Piano. Edited py 
Albert Fuchs. Medium Voice. International Music Company, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 2.00 

A new volume of Italian songs by Bononcini, Caldara, Marcello, Scarlatti 

Torelli and others. Well edited as to phrasing and breathing marks. Thirteen 

different composers are represented. 


THREE SONGS by Frederick Jacobi. Valley Music Press, Northampton, Mass 
On The Sleep of Plants (1790) Text by P. Freneau. A lyric composition 

for high voice, written in flowing folk-song style. Four pages. Easy and ef. 

fective, excellent for young singers. 

ELEGY [1786] Text P. Freneau. This song uses Freneau’s poem “The Wild 

Honeysuckle.”” A slow, sustained solo written for high voice. Three pages 

There are lovely soft effects, easy accompaniment. 


ODE TO FREEDOM [1795] P. Freneau. A brisk, moving song of freedom. The 
words were written at the time of the French Revolution. The song is for 
high, lyric voice, medium in difficulty, effective supporting accompaniment 


BOOKS 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SINGING, by Charles Kennedy Scott. Pittman 
Publishing Corporation, N. Y. 439 pages. $8.50. 

An outstanding book. Encyclopaedic in scope, it deals with the human 
voice and the art of interpretation in a most delightful and refreshing manner, 
It is not a book to be read and put aside, but a guide to be used over and 
over again. It is perhaps the most comprehensive book on _ singing ever 
written in the English language. Its author, Charles Kennedy Scott, has been 
one of the outstanding English choral conductors and teachers of voice since 
1904. 


[Witiiam E. Ho price} 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ... 


[Continued from page 6] 


much to ask but, we hope you will believe, even in 
disagreement in certain instances, that our actions 
are sincere according to our best intentions and in the 
light of the knowledge that we have of the overall 
situation within our organization. 

Lastly then, as we take office, is a feeling of confi- 
dence; a confidence born of the knowledge that there 
will be help available when we need it; guidance when 
we may see the way but dimly; understanding when 
we may have erred and forgiveness where we inadvert- 
antly may have caused hurt. These things we know 
and this confidence we have because we believe that 
each of you feel that this is our mutual project; our 
co-operative effort for the betterment of our profes- 
sion. And, even as we believe that we would not 
knowingly do or say anything that would injure or 
discredit, so also we know that you will be equally 
devoted and zealous in the enhancement of our ideals 
and the realizations of our objectives. 


In behalf of myself and the newly elected group of 
officers, I thank you for the confidence you have 
shown in us, and pledge that we will at all times, do 
everything within our power to promote the welfare 


of NATS. 
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KISSELBURGH ... 


[Continued from page 11] 


(1) A 14-year old boy suffered from stuttering 
and stammering and developed a complex which re- 
sulted in general shyness and embarrassment. The 
developmental theory of stuttering is that the stut- 
terer is constituted physiologically and _psychologi- 
cally as the non-stutterer, but during his develop- 
ment, he acquired a speech difficulty. This is abetted 
by social maladjustment resulting from emotional 
disturbances. The cause of this boy’s condition was 
his constriction of back tongue muscles, which, in 
turn, closed the aperture of the larynx and upper 
throat. By teaching him, through vocal exercises, 
how to use his tongue muscles and _ laryngeal 
muscles, he was able—with weekly lessons—to have 
normal speech in eight weeks. 


(2) A prominent motion picture actress was re- 
ferred to the author by her physician. Vocal nodes 
caused irritation, retarding her ability to read her 
lines with required clearness. By using vocal exer- 
cises, she was able to appear in her role, as sched- 
uled, in four weeks. 

Many common speech difficulties are embodied 
in the patient’s inability to coordinate the muscular 
activity of his vocal apparatus. With proper diagnos 
is and subsequent patience, time, and _ planning, 
much can be done to make these individuals’ lives 
more pleasant and far more productive. 
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NICHOLAS .... 


[Continued from page 13] 


This was good common sense de- 
livered with the authoritative back- 
ing of experience and a welcome sea- 
soning of humor. 

At the business meeting, the im- 
provement in the condition of the 
treasury was noted with great satis- 
faction on all sides, but the need for 
increased revenue becomes more 
and more apparent. 

The slate of officers proposed by 
the Nominating Committee, as listed 
in the last BULLETIN, was unani- 
mously elected. 

The focus of interest at the annual 
banquet was, of course, the finals of 
the NATS Singer of the Year Con- 
test, of which B. Frep Wise [Chi- 
cago, Ill.] was Chairman. But the 
presentation by RicHarp DEYouNG 
to retiring PRESIDENT TAYLOR of a 
handsome watch from the officers 
and the Association in appreciation 
of his vigorous and devoted leader- 
ship during the past two years was 
occasion for a standing ovation. 

With Rocer DETTMER, music critic 
of the Chicago American, JOSEPH A. 
LippMAN, and Henry WEBER, Direc- 
tor of music of WGN, Chicago, as 
judges, representatives from seven 
of the eight Regions of the country 
were heard in selections of their own 
choice. 

Because of the generally high 
quality of the entrants, the decision 
as to the winner was not an easy 
one, but there was general satisfac- 
tion at the announcement by retir- 
ing PrEsIDENT TAYLOR that RICHARD 
Rivers had been chosen winner, 
and that the awards included sever- 
al concert engagements, auditions 
with the Metropolitan and San Fran- 
cisco operas and the Chicago Lyric 


Theater, and a cash award of $500. 


Immediately members present be- 
gan making inquiries about the pos- 
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sibility of appearances in their lo- 
calities to such an extent that JoHN 
LEsTER of Montana State University, 
Missoula, was elected by the Board 
of Directors to be Tour Coordina- 
tor for Rivers. Correspondence rela- 
tive to availability and fees should 
be addressed to Mr. Lester. It is 
hoped that members will do all in 
their power to make this contest at- 
tractive and worthwhile by arrang- 
ing engagements for the winner. 

Friday opened with the Summer 
Workshop Breakfast which was fol- 
lowed by the meeting of the three 
Areas. 

Then Ce.tus DovucHerty, well- 
known composer-pianist of New 
York City, read a_ well-informed, 
well-expressed and optimistic pa- 
per on CONTEMPORARY CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO SonGc LITERATURE. Since it 
will probably be reprinted in the 
VoLuME oF Proceeprncs, I shall not 
attempt to summarize it here. 

This was followed by a program of 
his own attractive songs effectively 
sung by Marra Montana, soprano 
[Madonna of the Evening Flowers, 
Weathers, The K’e, and Love in the 
Dictionary], HELENE HeKkmMAN GEz- 
ON, mezzo [Loveliest of Trees, 
Hush’d Be the Camps, Serenader, 
Declaration of Independence, and 
Portrait], and JoHN MacDona.p 
bass-baritone [What You Gonna 
Do?, Colorado Trail, Stewball, Blow 
Ye Winds, Shenandoah, and Mobile 
Bay], and superbly accompanied by 
the composer. Dougherty’s com- 
ments on the poetry and his settings 
were of great interest and value. 

Sandwiched in between reports 
from the three Areas came the final 
feature of the Convention—a lec- 
ture-recital on Latin GERMAN AND 
FRENCH Sonc by Frederick Schau- 
wecker, member of the Chicago 
Musical College faculty, coach, and 
accompanist for such celebrated 
singers as Richard Crooks and Jussi 
Bjoerling. 

The illustrative songs were sung 
by Harotp BrINDELL, tenor [Wald- 
esgespraech and Schoene Fremde- 
Schumann, Heimliche Aufforde- 
rung-Strauss]; LucrLe HErTEL, alto 
[Alte Liebe, Wenn du nur zuweilen 
laechelst, and Auf dem Kirchhofe- 
Brahms]; JoHn Toms, tenor [Clair 
de lune-Debussy, Nell and Toujours- 
Fauré] and ELarne Hussarp, alto 


[Der Genesene an die Hoffnung and 
Nimmersatte Liebe-Wolf, Ruhe, 
meine Seele-Strauss]. 

Following the final Area report, 
with PresIpENT TAYLOR leading and 
this writer at the piano, this fine con- 
vention was brought to its close with 
the joining of hands and the sing- 
ing of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

For the smooth functioning of the 
mechanics of the entire convention, 
great praise goes to General Chair- 
man Ear.LE TANNER, his Social Com- 
mittee consisting of Frances Grund, 
Harriett Case, Nelli Gardini, Sonia 
Sharnova, Maxine Stroup and Alice 
Phillips, Advertising Chairman Dav- 
id Austin, Publicity Chairman 
George Graham, Treasurer Her- 
manus Baer, Exhibits Chairman 
William Phillips, and the Chicago 
Convention Bureau. 

We owe them all our grateful 
thanks for the careful planning and 
concern for our comfort which made 
our stay so pleasant, and the hos- 
pitality of the Hotel Sheraton will be 
remembered as being worthy of the 
South, suh! 
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An illustrated song book of simple ar- 
rangements—compiled and arranged by 
Marie Pooler. 


$1.75 


Awake, Awake, Good People—Behold the Lamb 
of God—Calvary’s Mountain—Christ Hath 
Arisen—Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison— 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Today—Eastern Morn- 
ing, Joyous Dawning—God So Loved the 
World—!I Know That My Redeemer Liveth— 
It Was the Holly—Lamb of God, Most Holy— 
Lo, the Earth Is Risen Again—Love Is Come 
Again—O Darkest Woe—O Mortal Man—O 
Sacred Head, Now Wounded—Wondrous Love 
—The World Itself Keeps Easter. 


Write Dept. B for choral and organ catalogs 
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Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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An ODE ON THE DEATH oF Mr. HENRY Pur- 

CELL, by JoHN BLow, and SELECTED 
Works oF HENRY PURCELL. 
The New York Pro Musica Antiqua; 
Valarie Lamoree, soprano; Russell Ob- 
erlin and Charles Bressler, counterten- 
ors; Arthur Squires, tenor; Bernard 
Krainis and John Leonard, recorders; 
George Koutzen, cello; Herman Chas- 
sid, harpsichord. [Esoteric, ES-519] 


FOLK SONGS OF SPAIN 
Conchita Martin; Daniel Montorio, 
conducting the Orquesta del Teatro 
Albéniz; Justo de Bedajoz, guitar. 
[Montilla, FM 44] 


At first glance it would seem incongru- 
ous for a museum piece of vocalism ac- 
cording to the standards of the Golden 
Age, accompanied by recorders, cello, and 
harpsichord, to be coupled with a program 
of Spanish folksongs accompanied by a 
modern orchestra with guitar, drums, and 
castinets. The first appeals to the “high- 
brow” as charming and flawless; the sec- 
ond seems rather brash. 


But to a teacher of singing, interested 
in questions of registration [probably the 
central problem of voice pedagogy], the 
two recordings are fascinating when 
played in succession. Miss Martin, whose 
voice is not classified on the record, sings 
entirely in chest register, concealing and 
perhaps damaging what may be a fine so- 
prano. She has an A-flat below Middle C, 
and reaches high into the treble staff. 
Mr. Oberlin sings the same _ range 
and a little more in pure falsetto, and 
Mr. Bressler, the second countertenor, 
sings a bit lower in a more robust tone, 
such as is often used by so-called “Irish 
tenors.” By way of interesting comparison, 
their colleagues, Miss Lamoree and Mr. 
Squires provide good samplings of the 
most nearly parallel conventional produc- 
tions: soprano and tenor. 

The program notes of Max Serbin on 
this album inform us that Purcell himself 
could sing either bass or countertenor, a 
significant fact. 

Both releases have good variety within 
the limitations of their literature; both 
display well controlled and authentic 
melisma. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL [La Damor- 
SELL EtupE] Desussy; SUMMER 
NIGHTS [Les Nuits p’Ete, Op. 7] BEr- 
LIOZ. 


Victoria de los Angeles, soprano; Car- 

ol Smith, contralto; Radcliffe Choral 

Society; Charles Muench conducting 

the Boston Symphony. [RCA Victor, 
LM-1907] 

Except for two numbers, “Villanelle” 

and “Absence,” the Berlioz cycle, “Les 
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Nuits d’Eté,” is not too well known. All six 
of the Théophile Gautier poems are 
charming, and the romantic setting with 
its flattering vocal line is one to be recom- 
mended to sopranos everywhere. The great 
master of instrumentation wrote it origin- 
ally for voice and piano, but orchestrated 
it some years later. The Boston Symphony 
plays it handsomely under the baton of 
Charles Muench, Victoria de los Angeles 
gives it all the lustre of her soaring voice, 
displaying a richness in her lower register 
that is a warm contrast. “Le Spectre de la 
Rose,” is my favorite of this recording. 


LILY PONS GALA 

Lily Pons, soprano, singing Delibes, 
Verdi, Rossini, Thomas, Meyerbeer, 
Faure, Ponce, Rachmaninoff, Bache- 
let, and Strauss; with different orches- 
tras conducted by Maurice Abravanel, 
Pietro Cimara, Andre Kostelanetz. 
[Columbia, ML 5073] 


Our most glamorous coloratura cele- 
brates twenty-five years at the Metropoli- 
tan, and a career that has brought her de- 
corations from many countries, with a re- 
lease of some of her loveliest singing. 
Opera is on one side, and song on the 
other. 

Coloraturas are called upon to compete 
with instrumental perfection and this ex- 
poses intonation cruelly. Also, keeping on 
pitch is more difficult in the extremes of 
the voice. “Tutte le feste al tempio,” [Rig- 
oletto] pleased me the most because it of- 
fers an appealing cantilena in addition to 
the precarious technical display. 


CAROUSEL 

Sound track of the 20th Century Fox 
Cinemascope production of the Rogers 
and Hammerstein show. Gordon Mac- 
Rae, Shirley Jones, Cameron Mitchell, 
Barbara Ruick, Claramae Turner, and 
Robert Rounseville. Conducted by Al- 
fred Newman; associate, Ken Darby. 
[Capitol, W-694] 

When the music grows thin and nothing 
but “personality” is coming through, you 
will find yourself wishing for the color 
film which will be made visible February 
16, in the premiere at the Roxy in New 
York. But Gordon MacRae makes the most 
of the rambling “Soliloquy,” and Robert 
Rounseville, singing, “When the children 
are asleep,” and Claramae Turner, with 
“You'll never walk alone,” show what 
really good voices can add to a musical 
show. 


“THE UNASHAMED ACCOMPANIST” 
Gerald Moore. [Angel 35262] 

The author of the excellent book by the 
same title, Gerald Moore, who has devoted 
his life to making singers and other solo- 
ists sound good, and who is now touring 
with a lecture recital telling how, has put 
the heart of it on a long playing disc. It 
is pure joy. 


CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 9%] 


are looking ferward to the second half of 
our season with much enthusiasm, Five 
members of the Chapter were able to at. 
tend the National Convention held jpn 
Chicago; our next meeting will be devoted 
to a full report of this event. 


aie 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It is with great sadness tl.at the Wash- 
ington D. C. Chapter announces the death 
of our deeply-loved president, Mme. Gr- 
pEROY Scott, who departed this life on the 
last day of the year |1955]. A contralto, 
Mme. Scott ‘Mrs. Adrian Newens] had 
sung in opera and in concerts in Chicago, 
Detroit, New York and other parts of the 
country. She came te Washington, D. C. in 
1948. Our chapter will never be the same 
without Gilderoy; she is sadly missed by 
every member. The monthly programs she 
planned last summer will be followed to 
tne letter, till the meetings end in June. 
Before her death, Gilderoy requested that, 
instead of flowers, contributions be sent 
by those wishing to remember her to the 
Frmway Morninc Music Cus Founpation, 
Inc. All checks should be mailed to the 
treasurer, VERA Ross, 4628 Branpywine 
Street N. W., Wasurncton 16, D. C. 

On Sunday, November 27th, a program 
was held in Barker Hall, featuring the 
pupils of Jane Stone, Ramona Forbes, 
Lola Faust, and John Yard. Mr. Yard was 
absent—touring Europe with The Mozart 
Trio. This is his second trip and proof 
enough that the first must have been a 
tremendous success. 

Our regular monthly meeting for Jan- 
uary was held on Thursday, the 5th, at the 
Kenesaw — a dinner with a discussion of 
the Barker Hall program as the second 
dessert. Anne McGuffey has _ succeeded 
to the presidency by virtue of having been 
vice-president. In the usual lively give and 
take on the correct teaching of singing, 
which took place after dinner, Vera Ross 
acted as Moderator. 

The next meeting falls on February 5th 
[Elsa Koppel’s studio], when Franklin 
Holmes will take over—analyzing two 
features of proper voice production: 
breath support and attack. A tea wiil con- 
clude the session. 
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GROTH...... 


[Continued from page 5] 


achievements in this media have 
been made by Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
who wrote Amelia Goes to the Ball 
[1933], The Old Maid and the 
Thief [1939], The Island God 
[1942], The Medium [1947], The 
Telephone [1947], The Consul 
[1950], Amahl and the Night Visit- 
ors [1951], and The Saint of Bleeker 
Street [1954]. Many other represen- 
tative American composers, howev- 
er, have also made excellent and 
very significant contributions to the 
literature. A list of the more out- 
standing works would include Vir- 
gil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three 
Acts [1934] and Mother of Us All 
[1947], Randall Thompson’s Solo- 
mon and Balkis [1942], Norman 
Lockwood’s The Scarecrow [1945], 
Meyer Kupfermann’s In a Garden 
[1949], Alec Wilder’s Sunday Ezx- 
eursion [1953], George Antheil’s 
Volpone [1954], Norman Dello 
Joio's The Ruby [1955], and Raf- 
faello De Banfield’s Lord Byron’s 
Love Letter [1955]. 


The works discussed in this sur- 
vey have many characteristics in 
common. The most prominent of 
these is the determined effort in re- 
cent years to arrive at a new balance 
between the music and the dramatic 
elements of the opera, to bring op- 
era back into the theater. These ef- 
forts have been demonstrated in sev- 
eral ways. 

More and more consideration is 
being given to the psychology of 
audience reaction. The practice of 
building a lyric piece on a structure 
of set pieces has become outmoded 
and although solo passages, ensem- 
bles and choral effects are still very 
much in evidence, coupled with 
spoken dialogue, the melodramatic 
device and recitative, they have 
been synchronized to a new unity 
in which the flow and continuity of 
the dramatic agtion takes prece- 
dence over all else. 

The general character of present 
day librettos has greatly improved. 
Librettos either based on good lit- 
erature or constructed on the pre- 
cepts of credibility and intelligibility 
Would seem to be a prerequisite for 
a successful lyric work. The present 
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repertoire seems to be fairly even- 
ly divided between comedy and 
tragedy. In the instance of tragedy 
the treatment is quite apt to be stark 
rather than in the grand manner. 

In the past ten years there has 
been a definite trend away from the 
grandiose and extravagant. Un- 
doubtedly influenced by movie and 
television technics, the broadly pro- 
jected has been supplanted, for the 
most part, by staging technics of a 
much more intimate nature. The 
necessity of working with a mini- 
mum of scenery as in the case of 
chamber opera has led to interesting 
new experiments with space staging, 
lighting effects and constructionalist 
settings. 

Greater demands are also being 
put upon the performer’s ability as a 
singing-actor. The static kind of per- 
formance in which beautiful sing- 
ing was the primary consideration is 
no longer acceptable. The performer 
in the lyric theater today must be 
capable of a great deal more than 
posturing and the flamboyant ges- 
ture. Convincing characterizations, 
in which a realistic vocal and dra- 
matic approach to the role is essen- 
tial, is a requirement of the newer 
works. 

There has been another interest- 
ing manifestation in the assignment 
of leading male roles to the baritone 
voice. In the past these roles were 
the special province of the tenor 
voice. Practical considerations such 
as the overwhelming preponderance 
of baritones in the United States, 
the possibility of greater traffic for 
any given work resulting from such 
a change and a more realistic por- 
trayal in terms of American man- 
hood undoubtedly account for the 
shift. Most of the recent works have 
assigned the leading male role to the 
baritone voice. Since 1900 approxi- 
mately twenty-five major roles in 
the repertoire of American opera 
have been so assigned. 

The evidence assembled in this 
survey leaves no doubt as to our 
arrival in a new era in which Ameri- 
can opera has become an established 
fact. Freed of European domination 
and its attendant concept of esoteric- 
ism we are rapidly moving in the di- 
rection of opera that is indigenous 
to a democratic people. All indica- 
tions favor an optimistic outlook for 


the advent of a not too distant day 
in which American opera will reach 
maturity and flourish on the Amer- 
ican cultural scene. 


st 
WE NEED MORE PAGES 


As the February Bulletin goes 
to press, enough back-log copy 
remains to fill eight pages. Arti- 
cles by Raines, Vennard, and 
Griffith have been in type for 
months, but they’ve had to take 
a back seat for more current 
items. The Groth and Kisselburgh 
articles came from this stockpile 
this issue. An NOA account of 
their first convention could not 
be included—no room! Articles 
by Koppel, Rice, Ross, and others 
are in my hands. The Research 
Committee needs space each is- 
sue. DISC DISCUSSION and 
MUSIC REVIEW should be a 
page each. In short, we’re short 
on room, we'll need 32 pages 
soon! The Editor 





























THE 1956 WORKSHOPS 


The influence of NATS Summer Work- 
shops has already surpassed fondest ex- 
pectations. Principles and practices of the 
Association are thereby most effectively 
integrated and disseminated. The inter- 
change of ideas, the demonstrations, the 
presentation of scientific and pedagogical 
findings, have stimulated the entire pro- 
fession of teachers of singing directly or 
indirectly. 

You can make 1956 an even greater year 
by attending a NATS Workshop. The $20, 
$50 or $100 spent will pay dividends in re- 
newed vigor and revitalized teaching. 

For information on programs, dates, 
and rates, please write: THEo. G. STELZER, 
234 Faculty Lane, Seward, Nebraska, Vice- 
President in charge of Workshops. 

For advertising space in the brochure 
please write: HELEN SrTeen Huts, 811 
Fourth Ave. S., St. Cloud, Minn. 

For demonstration and display privileges 
please write: Vircinta Wary Linney, Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina. 

Your choice from West to East in 1956: 
WILLAMETTE UNIveRsITY, Salem, Oregon; 
University oF Co.orapo, Boulder, Colo- 
rado; TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lub- 
bock, Texas; NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston, Illinois; Grorce PEaBopy CoL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville, Tennessee; 
and Pxitiurs Acapemy, Andover [near 
Boston], Massachusetts. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Bernard U. Taylor, President, 


1954-1956, re- 


views a challenging year and its accomplishments. 


S THE FIRST YEAR of the second 

decade of our Association draws 
to a close, and my term as President 
comes to an end, it is fitting and pro- 
per that I give you an account of the 
stewardship of this administration 
for the past year. In the interest of 
clarity, I would like to give my re- 
port under two main headings: (1) 
Administrative, and (2) Education- 
al. 

Administrative 


The resignations of Mr. Arthur Gerry as 
Treasurer in December, 1954 and of Mr. 
Leon Carson, Editor of THE BULLETIN, 
along with his entire staff, May 8, 1955, 
necessitated considerable change and re- 
organization in the office of Treasurer and 
of our official publication, THE BULLETIN. 

In the case of the Treasurer, we were 
fortunate indeed to obtain the services of 
Mr. Charles Pearson of Boston, who took 
over that office in January, 1955. To trans- 
fer our bank account, and to reorganize 
completely the office of Treasurer, was a 
most difficult and painstaking undertaking. 
Regardless of the difficulties, Mr. Pearson 
has done a magnificent piece of work—as 
you will see when you examine the 
auditor’s report [see p. 22]. He deserves 
full credit for his extraordinary efficiency 
and devotion which he displayed in dis- 
charging his duties as Treasurer of the 
Association. Likewise, in the case of THE 
BULLETIN, we were confronted with the 
task of finding a new editor and staff to 
take over in the middle of the year, as of 
June 1, 1955. After searching our member- 
ship carefully, I am gratified to say that I 
induced Dr. Harvey Ringel of Chicago to 
accept the editorship of our official maga- 
zine. To transplant the publication of THE 
BULLETIN from New York to Chicago; to 
reorganize the entire editorial staff; to 
change printers; in fact, to create literally 
a new magazine, and to do this all without 
missing the dateline for the Fall issue, was 
a task of great proportion. Since you have 
already seen the first two issues of THE 
BULLETIN under Dr. Ringel’s editorship, it 
is superfluous to state that the Association 
may be congratulated on having secured 
the brilliant services of Dr. Ringel and his 
most capable staff. We may look forward 
with confidence to an even brighter future 
for THE BuLLETIN than ever before. 

Another change in the administrative 
structure of the Association has been the 
complete revision of our By-Laws. This 
work has been going on since February 27, 
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when the committee was first appointed. 
The project concerning the revision of our 
By-Laws, as you will remember, had its 
origin at the St. Louis Convention [Decem- 
ber, 1953]. At the convention in Chatta- 
nooga [December, 1954], I was authorized 
to appoint a representative committee, one 
member from each District, to prepare 
and present a new set of By-Laws to the 
1955 Convention. After receiving sugges- 
tions from each Regional Governor, I ap- 
pointed the following representative com- 
mittee: Northern, Dr. Theo. Stelzer, Chair- 
man; Eastern, Dr. Victor Alexander Fields; 
Southern, Mr. Winfield Crawford; South- 
eastern, Miss Radiana Pazmor; Central, 
Governor B. Fred Wise; Southwestern, Dr. 
William C. Rice; California-Western, Mr. 
Tudor Williams; Northwestern, Mr. Melvin 
Geist. 

In other messages to the membership, I 
have thanked Dr. Stelzer and his com- 
mittee for the skill, the patience, the great 
efficiency, and the cevotion which they dis- 
played in performing this momentous serv- 
ice, but I would like to express again my 
gratitude to this distinguished committee 
and to its brilliant Chairman, Dr. Stelzer, 
for the unique contribution made by them 
to the Association. 


Finances. May I say, at the outset, that 
our Association’s main objective is not to 
make money, but to improve the teaching 
of singing, and to create an Association of 
ethically minded singing teachers through- 
out the United States. 


It is an obvious fact, however, that no 
association can long endure if its financial 
position is allowed to disintegrate. At the 
St. Louis Convention, I stated that this 
administration’s first objective would be to 
learn to exist, and to operate successfully, 
within the limits of the income received 
from the dues of its members. When this 
administration took office [January 1954], 
the Association’s finances had reached a 
critical stage. Our expenditures were ex- 
ceeding our income; there was talk of 
selling our bonds to meet our obligations. 
Although it was unknown to me until 
months later [when a CPA was engaged to 
audit the Treasurer’s books], the Associa- 
tion had net liabilities of $2,717.96 as of 
December 21, 1953. 


I give you this brief background of two 
years ago to highlight, by comparison, the 
present condition of our finances. The best 
way to give you a true picture is to refer 
you to Exuisir A of the Auditor’s Report 
[see page 22]. In this audit, Mr. McMahon 
reports that, as of December 15, 1955, the 
Association had a net worth of $5,016.15, 


including cash in the bank and bonds, and 
had no outstanding obligations, Please 
note: no outstanding obligations. That 
means that the Association can begin the 
year, 1956, with a financially clean slate_ 
with $1,716.15 in cash in the bank, plus 
$3,300 in bonds intact in the lock box. May 
I point out, when I tell you that all bills 
are paid, that this even includes the bills 
of Tue BuLtetin for the November issye 
and also includes the fee for the Certified 
Public Accountant for this year. Further- 
more, it also includes the payment of 
$726.55 of bills for this present 1955 Con. 
vention. Heretofore, the bills just men- 
tioned have always been carried over for 
the succeeding administration to pay. In 
connection with the bills of the present 
Convention the situation is even brighter, 
since about $400.00 worth of program ad- 
vertising, still uncollected, will take care of 
at least a part of the above mentioned 
$726.55. 

May I hasten to add that our favorable 
financial condition today, compared with 
that of two years ago, is due solely to the 
successful operation of carefully prepared 
budgets during the past two years. It is 
due also to the tireless energy and great 
efficiency of our retiring Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles Pearson. Even so, it is due also 
to the unparalleled cooperation and dedi- 
cation to a specific task exhibited by every 
member of the present Executive Com- 
mittee, the present Board of Directors, the 
members of special committees, the Gov- 
ernors, the Lieutenant-Governor’s and the 
State Chairman. To all these wonderful 
people, may I as President, and for every 
member of our Association say a very 
simple and a very sincere thanks. 

MemeersHip. According to the latest 
figures of Miss Gertrude Tingley, our very 
capable Registrar, the membership of the 
Association stands at 1656. At this time last 
year, our total membership was 1567; a 
net gain for the year of 89 members. To 
get a full and comprehensive picture, let 
me quote some figures! During 1955, we 
took into the Association 129 new mem- 
bers; 21 members were reinstated; deaths 
and resignations took’ their toll, but only 
20 members were dropped for non-payment 
of dues. This report is a far more encour- 
aging one than it was possible to render at 
last year’s convention. 

The question of securing additional mem- 
bers is a perennial problem. It is a most 
important problem for these reasons: (1) 
we must have new members to enlarge and 
increase our influence in the vocal teach- 
ing profession; (2) the prestige of our 
Association is beginning to make itself 
known to the public and t> other branches 
of the music teaching profession—new 
members must constantly be added in 
order to solidify and strengthen this pres- 
tige and influence; (3) at the present time, 
the income received from the addition of 
new members is our only real source of 
income—without additional income it i 
impossible for us to expand our educa- 
tional facilities and to render other serv- 
ices to our membership. 

Realizing the importance of this prob- 
lem, the Executive Committee autho 
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me to appoint a Membership Promotion 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
fdwin Wing of Boston. Mr. Wing has done 
a most thorough and unique job. Some of 
the results of this promotion committee 
are, in fact, just beginning to be apparent 
in the addition of new members added in 
recent weeks. I strongly recommend that 
this committee be asked to continue its 
work. In fact, I would like to see it be- 
come a regular working committee of the 
Association. I would like to thank Mr. 
Wing and commend him for undertaking, 
successfully, a difficult and most important 
service to our Association. 

Tue Butietin. I have referred already to 
the fact that THE BULLETIN was reorganized 
during July and August [1955]. Dr. Harvey 
Ringel, together with Assistant-to-the- 
Editor Annemarie Gerts [Chicago], Asso- 
ciate Editor William Holdridge [Holyoke, 
Mass.], Associate Editor William Vennard 
[Los Angeles], and Business Manager 
Earle Tanner [Evanston, IIl.], has made 
very rapid progress in providing the Asso- 
ciation with a revitalized and disting- 
uished magazine. It is safe to say that 
much can be expected in the months to 
come from Dr. Ringel and his competent 
staff. 

Concerning the cost of producing THE 
BULLETIN, may I point out that during the 
past year [1955], we budgeted $4500.00 for 
it. The actual cost of THE BuLLetrIn for the 
year 1955 was $4545.91, or just $45.91 over 
the allotment of the budget. I would like 
to point out, however, that $856.36 was 
carried over for the cost of THE BULLETIN 
from 1954. Therefore, the total paid out 
for THE BULLETIN this year [including part 
of last year] was $5402.27. If you would 
care to compare this year’s cost with that 
of 1952, or 1953, I would refer you to the 
Treasurer’s reports of those years. 

Executive CoMMITTEE. Before reporting 
to you concerning our educational program, 
may I speak briefly of other departments 
of our administration, particularly of the 
men and women who have served so 
loyally and capably during the past year 
as members of the Executive Committee: 
E. Clifford Toren, Vice-President and Co- 
ordinator of Field Activities: Dale Gilli- 
land, Vice-President and Director of Pub- 
licity; Alexander Grant, Vice-President 
and Chairman of Admissions; Helen Steen 
Huls, Vice-President and Chairman of 
Workshops; Hadley Crawford, Secretary; 


Charles Pearson, Treasurer; Gertrude 
Tingley, Registrar; and Walter Allen Stults, 
Past President. 

The Association owes these officers a 
great debt of gratitude for their disting- 
uished services. Surely there never was a 
more loyal, or dedicated group of men and 
women, who have given of their time, their 
energy, their knowledge, their experience, 
and their means, to make the administra- 
tive part of our organization function 
smoothly and efficiently. Their zealousness 
in assisting me to run the Association on 
a very limited budget, with a maximum of 
service to the membership, has been out- 
matched only by their skill and devotion 
to their several duties. It has been indeed 
a rewarding experience for me to have 
been associated with this official family 
throughout a challenging and, in many 
respects, a very interesting two years. The 
Nominating Committee is to be congratu- 
lated on having secured their willingness 
to continue their services for the next two 
years. 

Boarp or Directors. To the present mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, Mr. Richard 
DeYoung, Miss Grace Leslie, Mr. William 
Phillips, and Mr. Walter Allen Stults, may 
I say that, without their loyal help and 
cooperation, most of the measures end 
decisions that this administration was com- 
pelled to make in order to live within our 
income never would have been accom- 
plished. They have helped me put our 
financial house in order, and I shall always 
be grateful to them for their help. I know 
that the members of the Association will 
wish to join me in an exvression of grati- 
tude for their many years of outstanding 
service. It is pleasant indeed to reflect in 
the fact that our Board of Directors will 
be considerably enlarged from now on, and 
this means that some of the burdens and 
responsibilities heretofore borne by a few 
will be distributed more equitably. 

Also, may I add concerning the Board 
of Directors, that as of August 22, 1955, 
Mr. Leon Carson submitted his resigna- 
tion as a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and that on October 15, 1955, I re- 
ceived the resignation of Mr. Homer G. 
Mowe as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. I feel sure that I speak for the 
entire Association when I voice regret at 
the resignations of these two men, who 
have served the Association so faithfully 
since its organization in 1944. 











SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


~ NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music Cuuss offer three biennial awards worthy of your 
a 


ttention and cooperation: 


(1) The Young Artist Auditions [1957], which offers a 


$1000 cash award, or a Town Hall Recital, and an audition at the Met; (2) The Student 
Auditions [1957], with a $200 cash award and an invitation to appear on the Youth 

ogram at the 1957 Biennial Convention; and (3) The Opera Workshop-Pennsylvania 
College for Women [1957] Scholarship, providing tuition, board, and room, for the four- 


week summer session at the College. 


In addition, there are several attractive annual awards: 


(1) The Marie Morrisey 


Keith Scholarship; (2) The Junior Festival Awards; (3) The Stillman-Kelly Scholar- 
ship; (4) The Chautauqua i Institution Scholarship; (5) The National Music Camp 
Scholarship; (6) The Aspen Institute Scholarship; and (7) The Regional Summer 
Scholarships. For more complete information, inquire of your local organization, or 
write the national headquarters at 445 West 23rp Street, New York 11, New York, 
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and ask for the four-page INroRMATION SHEET on Scholarships and Awards. 








NaTIONAL Music Councit. During the 
past two years, your President has repre- 
sented the Association at the semi-annual 
meetings of the National Music Council in 
New York City. This organization, as you 
possibly know, has 45 member organiza- 
tions, representing the entire music in- 
dustry of the country. One of their main 
projects during the past year has been the 
support of a bill to reduce the postage rate 
for music. Our Secretary, Mr. Hadley 
Crawford, has taken care of the great 
amount of Association correspondence to 
members of Congress in the effort to have 
the rate of music postage reduced. I would 
like to thank Mr. Hadley Crawford for his 
great efforts in our behalf. 

SINGER OF THE YEAR. Mr. B. Fred Wise of 
Chicago has been the very efficient chair- 
man of our first contest. He has been as- 
sisted, as members of his committee, by 
the Regional Governors. This project bids 
fair to be one of the most important means 
of presenting our Association to the general 
public and, at the same time, stimulate in- 
terest for the young singers that we are 
trying to produce. May I thank Mr. Wise 
and each of the several Governors for their 
part in making this first year’s contest a 
very great success. 

CONVENTION PrRomoTION CommirTTEE. Early 
this year, Miss Gertrude Tingley, volun- 
teered to make an attempt to get out a 
larger attendance for our national con- 
vention. You will remember that she wrote 
a very stimulating letter which was pub- 
lished in THe Butietin. I would like to 
thank Miss Tingley for her efforts. I feel 
sure that many of you are here because of 
Miss Tingley’s letter and the manner in 
which she presented the advantages of 
convention attendance to you. Let us re- 
member this in the future! 


Educational 

SumMMER WorkKSHoPsS. Foremost among our 
educational projects are the summer work- 
shops. The possibilities for potential growth 
and development of this program are 
enormous—it excites one’s imagination. I 
would like to thank and compliment the 
chairman, Helen Steen Huls, and the vari- 
ous workshop directors, Miss Leslie, Mr. 
Toren, Mr. Geist, Mr. Boyter, Mr. Hemmle, 
and Mr. Grant, together with their assist- 
ant directors and co-workers for the con- 
tribution they have made to the singing 
teachers’ profession in providing the fa- 
culties, the accommodations and facilities 
for furthering the cause of better teaching 
and better singing. 

The policy of paying coach fare travel 
expenses to NATS faculty members on our 
workshop staffs was authorized at the 
beginning of this administration. In my 
opinion, it is a sound policy for it enables 
workshop directors to obtain the men and 
women they desire as members of their 
faculties. To depend solely upon volunteer 
services from NATS membership, would be 
to block, handicap, and embarrass our 
workshop directors in the selection of a 
workshop faculty. This practice, in part, 
accounts for the fact that our net balance 
for the 1955 Workshops was only $132.43, 
after all bills were paid. 

[Please turn to page 23] 


REPORT OF AUDIT FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 THROUGH DECEMBER 15, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC. 


EXHIBIT A: Comparative 
Condition for the Regular Fund and the Workshop Fund 


Regular Fund 


Statements of Financial 


Workshop Fund' 














As of As of 
1-1-55 =12-15-55 1-1-55 = 12-15-55 
ASSETS $ $ $ 
Cath ia banks ......... 763.73 1,583.72 ~ 132.43 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Se 3,300.00 3,300.00 _ —O- 
eee $4,063.73 $4,883.72 a $132.43 
LIABILITIES 
vo Bills— Schedules 
“Cc” and “Db” 1,826.02 none? = none 
We PD cis hbase dic ace $2,237.71 $4,883.72 = $132.43 
Summary of Net Worth As of December 15, 1955 
EPO LCT E TTT $4,883.72 
TEI oo cay ohiowbiemeankeaaers 132. 43 


Total both Funds .... 





$5,016.15 


. The Workshop Fund was created during 1955 and consequently had no 


opening balance on January 1, 1955. 


2. As of December 15, 1955 the Treasurer had paid all bills on hand with 
respect to both the Regular and the Workshop Funds. 


EXHIBIT B: Summary 


Bank balances, 


RECEIPTs: 
I S666 o Nc news taw oon 
ER ME vn noice s wpe dce 4000 a0 
Ete as ke he on aoh a g.8 oes 


DIsBURSEMENTS: 
General-Schedule ‘B”’ 
Committee-Schedule ‘‘C” 
Regional-Schedule ‘D” 
Workshop-Schedule “E” .......... 
SEES ae a a 


Bank balances, December 15th ........ 


PE DUP bce ccecccees 


of Cash Transactions 








Regular Workshop 

Fund Fund 
eee re $ 763.73 none 
aaa tees 13,116.98 — 
aeceteioae _ $3,016.76 
seb:dia dare $13,880.71 $3,016.76 
phe a alte $11,231.96 
2 ech 403.83 = 
SARE ee 661.20 


= $2,884.33 
$12,296.99 $2,884.33 
$ 1,583.72 $ 132.43 














SCHEDULE A: Analysis of Sources of Receipts — 


Regular 

Balance transferred from prior Treasurer 
RECEIPTS: 
Dues: 

er 

New membership ............ 

Reinstated members .......... 


Total old and new members .. 


1956 Prepaid dues: 
ee eee 
ee 


Total prepaid members .. 


Fetal of an Gum ........ 
Advertising receipts (BULLETIN) 
Sales and Subscriptions 

UNO 6.5 0:0:0:0:0 a0 050 90-018 
Interest on U. S. Government bonds 
Workshops: 

Advertising receipts from 

Workshop brochure ...... 

Workshop refund for net 

amount due from it ..... 
Conventions: 

1954 Convention .... 

SOE CVOMOIOM 2... 65 cc ececs 
NATS Singer of Year: 

Registration Fees ............ 
Sales of NATS publications ...... 
Total receipts for the year 1955 ... 

Total opening balance and 1955 receipts 


Fund 
$ 763.73 


$8,799.50 


834.00 
109.50 
$9,743.00 
$ 6.00 
144.00 
150.00 
$9,893.00 
421.75 
193.40 
82.50 
$ 410.00 
856.86 1,266.86 
$ 510.46 
27.50 537.96 
560.00 
161.51 
$13,116.98 
$13,880.71 


SCHEDULE B: Distribution of Disbursements for 
General Expenses — Regular Fund 
Amount Applicable To 


GENERAL EXPENSES 
IN, cb oc awecbiaceseecdcieene 
RPP ere eee 
Dues refunds and bank charge back 

OE GROEN GREER 2.0 cc csc ecccss 
Stationery and supplies ............... 
Office of President Taylor ............ 
Office of Vice President Toren ........ 
Office of Vice President Huls .......... 
Office of Vice President Grant ......... 
Office of Vice President Gilliland ...... 
Office of Secretary Crawford ........... 
Office of Treasurer Pearson ........... 
Office of Registrar Tingley ............ 
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Year 1954 Year 1955 Total 
$ 408.99 $ - $ 408.99 
- 726.55 726.55 
- 63.00 63.00 
128.20 342.79 470.99 
- 393.30 393.30 
22.50 88.83 111.33 
— 66.46 66.46 
14.88 42.14 57.02 
= 72.23 72.23 
- 187.84 187.84 
56.85 599.33 656.18 
20.35 175.48 195.83 


1955, 


Office of Past President Stults ......... 35.89 42.29 





oy Leen 856.36 4,545.91 5 4gpy8 
SS Per ee er re eee - 28.00 = 28.00 
NATS-—Singer of the Year Contest: : 

Refunds of registration fees $ 10.00 

Entrants’ checks charged 

back by bank .... 20.00 

Contest expenses ........ 342.16 = $72.16 372.16 
Refund of Bulletin subscription ....... _ 3.00 3.00 
NATS pPromouncements ........cccce. _ 124.00 124.00 
Advances to Workshops: ’ 

To set up bank account .. $500.00 

For Brochure printing ... 895.61 _ 1,395.61 1,395.6] 
PEE ccd acne swabe nse et a5 ec 200.00 219.02 419,09 

Total General Expenses .......... $1,744.02 $9,487. 487. 94 


$11,231. 
= 


SCHEDULE C: Distribution of Disbursements for 
Committee Expenses — Regular Fund 
Amount Applicable To 


COMMITTEE EXPENSES Year 1954 Year1955 = Total 
Committee on Nominations ........... $ - $ 73.41 $ 73.41 





Committee on Vocal Education ........ 100.00 100.00 
Committee on Workshops ............. 82.00 ~ 82.00 
Committee on Study Groups .......... - 15.33 15.38 
Committee on Membership Promotion . — 133.09 133.09 

Total Committee Expenses ..... - $ 82.00 $ 321.83 $ 403.83 





SCHEDULE D: Distribution of Disbursements for 
Regional Expenses — Regular Fund 
Amount Applicable To 
REGIONAL EXPENSES Year 1954 Year1955 = Total 
ES IE 5.9. 6505 3.0.0/0.6-0:6:0:6 wba bale _ $ 139.55 $ 139.55 








SGomtivenatern TMGICE oo. acc vcccecses _ 79.39 79.39 
Southern District = 62.27 62.27 
Centra: Esters .......... - 83.21 83.21 
Northern District - 63.89 63.89 
Southwestern District ............. ; ~ 120.55 120.55 
California Western District ......... - 15.34 15.34 
Nortiowesterm TRMBPECE .o.nccccccccccass — 97.00 97.00 

Total Regional Expenses ......... — $ 661.20 $ 661.20 








SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS — REGULAR FUND 
Amount Applicable To 





Year 1954 Year1955 Total 
a ee re $1,744.02 $9,487.94 $11.231.% 
Committee Fxpenses .......... er 82.00 321.83 403.83 
Regional Expenses ............... aan _ 661.20 661.20 
Total all expenses ............ $1,826.02 $10,470.97 $12.296.99 








SCHEDULE E: Cash Receipts and Disbursements — 
Workshop Fund 


RECEIPTS: 
Advance from NATS-Regular Fund 
to open bank account ........ $ 500.00 
Net receipts and collections from 
Workshops: 
Sale of the 
Certificates 
Net of 
WorRKSHOP Receipts Attendance 
Northwestern University ..... 989.29 $ 13.00 
Texas Technological College . . 220.75 9.00 
University of Colorado ....... : 518.36 10.50 
Salisbury, Massachusetts 03 7.50 
Willamette University ...... 330.36 - 
Appalachian St. Teachers Coll. 290. 47 6.50 











Total net receipts ....... $2, 470.26 $ 46.50 2,516.76 

Total advance and receipts ——- ony $ 3,016.76 

DisBURSEMENTS: 
pe rr eee $1,158.85 
Reimbursement to NATS- Regular 

Fund for net advances ....... 856.86 
SRE errr err ere 332.35 
Secretarial Services, 

Postage and Mailing ......... 182.14 
Certificates of Attendance (used as 

partial offset against NATS- 

Regular Fund advances) ..... 175.25 
WHOTRERED POCRTOMS 2.2... ccccccce 145.00 
Miscellaneous ........... 33.88 

Total Disbursements ......... $ 2,884.33 

SUMMARY 


ED Shinn cto caracdsdseeersde $ 3,016.76 
Total Disbursements ............ CaS 2,884.33 


Balance in Bank ... $ 132.43 

JOHN P. McMAHON 
Certified Public Accountant 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT ... 


[Continued from page 21} 





It should be reiterated, again and again, 
that the Workshop Program was set up 
originally, not to make money with which 
to pay Association running expenses, but 
to promote an educational program. I feel 
that the soundest policy for the workshops 
should be as follows: (1) the workshops 
have always shown a profit, therefore they 
can, and should pay their way; (2) any 
profit which accrues in any given year 
should be used by the workshops for en- 
largement and the development of the 
program; (3) until a better way is found to 
obtain desired faculty personnel, coach fare 
travel expenses should be available to 
NATS faculty members, providing there is 
money in the Workshop Fund at the end 
of each year with which to pay. 

One further word about the 1955 Work- 
shops; all were excellent and most success- 
ful. There was one for opera, the first in 
our history, successfully conducted at the 
University of Colorado under the director- 
ship of Alexander Grant. I sincerely hope 
that the Association does not lose its grasp 
on the gains it has made initially in this 
operatic field; I would like to see the As- 
sociation continue this service to the pro- 
fession. 

Apvisory COMMITTEE ON VOCAL EpuCA- 
mon. Under the chairmanship of Richard 
DeYoung, this committee has made notable 
and important contributions to the Associ- 
ation. The work involved in preparing for 
the Singer of the Year Auditions was tre- 
mendous. The committee is to be con- 
gratulated on the thorough and fine job it 
has done. In addition, it published the 
Outline for a Course in the Teaching of 
Singing. It also prepared the Certificates 
of Attendance at workshops which was a 
prominent feature of the 1955 Workshops. 

Pustic ScHOOL Vocat AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 
To Dr. Carl Nelson, Chairman, and to the 
members of this committee, I would like 
to offer sincere congratulations for the 
first song list in the field of Public School 
Music, which has just been released. This 
is another special contribution to the vocal 
teaching profession. It is certain to in- 
fluence the choosing of song material for 
public school festival contests. We hope 
that it will help also to cement the ties of 
friendship and assist in the collaboration 
which we seek with our colleagues in the 
MTNA and MENC. 

Research CoMMiITTEE. Unfortunately, the 
Research Committee has been inactive 





to the resignation of Chairman Dolf Swing 
early in 1955, with a record of inactivity 
during his incumbency up to the time of 
resignation. On July 28, I asked the Board 
of Directors to approve the appointment of 
Dr. William E. Ross [Indiana] as chairman 
of this committee. Since the time of his 
approval, Dr. Ross has been busy assemb- 
ling a representative membership. If these 
members are approved by the new board, 
I am certain that we may look forward to 
a healthy and reactivated Research Com- 
mittee. 

LocaL €Tupy Group. On June 10th, 1955, 
Miss Grace Leslie asked the Executive 
Committee to relieve her of the chairman- 
ship of the National Study Group Commit- 
tee on the basis that the Study Group Pro- 
gram had fulfilled its main objective. It 
was her recommendation that the con- 
tinuance of study groups be left to individ- 
ual chapters and local groups already or- 
ganized. The Executive Committee ac- 
cepted her resignation with regret and with 
very great appreciation for the fine manner 
in which Miss Leslie organized and de- 
veloped the Local Study Group Program. 

Cuapters. During 1955, there was little 
activity in the promotion of new chapters. 
I can report, however, that at the present 
time there are several new chapters in 
the process of organization. It is to be 
hoped that all chapters will continue to 
cooperate to the best of their ability in 
furthering the basic objectives and policies 
of the Association. I might add that one of 
the new chapters is an Arkansas Chapter, 
under the pro tem presidency of Miss 
Ellis; another is the Delaware Chapter, 
under Mr. Guthrie Frye, president pro tem. 

NoMINATING COMMITTEE. On September 
12, Mr. £tanley Deacon [Kansas City] re- 
leased the list of nominations for the elec- 
tive officers for the next biennium, 1956- 
58. I would like to thank Mr. Deacon and 
his very able committee for performing 
this difficult and important duty for the 
Association. I trust that all officers who 
are retiring from official duties, like my- 
self, will continue to give their loyal sup- 
port and remain active workers in the As- 
sociation. 

Aupitors. In June of this year, as au- 
thorized by the Board of Directors at the 
Chattanooga Convention, and for the first 
time in the Association’s history, two As- 
sociation auditors, Mr. Edwin Wing and 
Elva Boyden McCorrison of Boston, au- 
dited the books of our Treasurer. May I 
take this opportunity to thank them and, 
at the same time, recommend the contin- 
uance of this practice. 

CONVENTION CoMmITTEE. I would be dere- 


during the past two years, due, principally,jict in my duty if, before finishing this re- 








NATURAL SINGING AND EXPRESSIVE CONDUCTING 


NE OF THE mosT frequently visited display tables at the recent national convention 
exhibited several copies of a new book with the above title. Its author is Paut W. 
PETERSON, Head of the Voice Department at Salem College, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and Lieutenant-Governor of the Southeastern District. WALTER GoLpE, eminent 








shelf, 

















your opus? 





FEBRUARY, 1956 


Vocal coach, accompanist, and composer wrote the foreword. For a copy for your book- 
rs write to Jonn F. Brae, PusiisHer, First NaTiIonAL Bank BvuILpInc, WINSTON- 
“ALEM, NortH Carotina. The NATS Bookshelf is growing! When do you plan to add 


port, I did not pay my respects and my ap- 
preciation, as well as that of the members, 
for the wonderful job that the Convention 
Committee, headed by General Chairman 
Earle Tanner, has done here in Chicago. 
To him, and his very competent commit- 
tees, headed by the following: Dr. Harvey 
Ringel, Chairman of Programs; Frances 
Grund, Chairman of the Social Committee; 
David Austin, Chairman of Advertising; 
George Graham, Chairman of Publicity; 
Hermanus Baer, Treasurer; William Phil- 
lips, Chairman of Exhibits, and the Chicago 
Convention Bureau, who handled our 
registrations. May I express sincerely, and 
with great warmth of feeling, my gratitude 
for the great amount of work which you 
all have done to extend the hospitality of 
Chicago to this Association. The efficiency 
and care with which you have organized 
this convention has been appreciated by 
all of us. It has been a convention that we 
will remember with pride and _ great 
pleasure. We are indebted to you indeed! 

Avutp Lance Syne. Now, in closing, may I 
say once again that I have been honored 
to be your President for the past two 
years. It has been an enriching and a re- 
warding experience. I am grateful to all 
who have shared the responsibilities and 
burdens with me. I trust that this adminis- 
tration will be remembered for its efforts 
in trying to stabilize our organization and 
to put it on a self-sustaining basis. I hope, 
tco, that it will be remembered for the 
constructive measures which we have tried 
to instigate and promote. I believe firmly 
that we may go from here this year with 
the feeling of courage and of great confi- 
dence, looking toward a bright future. May 
I urge each of you to give your loyal sup- 
port and your hearty cooperation to our 
incoming President, and to the men and 
women who will serve in official capacities 
for the next two years. They will need 
your help, and they will welcome your 
help. I feel certain that they may count 
on you 100%. Again, to all of you, may I 
say a simple thank you! 


fe 


Around the#« 
we Districts 














a THE Eastern District. Fourteen Rhode 
Island NATS and four guest-teachers met 
at the Music Mansion, November 6, 1955, 
in Providence for a Vocal Workshop, with 
Charles Pearson of Boston in the role of 
Moderator. Guest speakers were: Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Louise Colgan of Port- 
land, Maine; Gertrude Caulfield, President, 
R. I. Federation of Music Clubs; and Anne 
Mason Francis, Past-President, R. I. Chap- 
ter, NATS. 

Mrs. Colgan urged members to read THE 
BULLETIN, and devoted considerable time 
discussing portions of Dr. Brodnitz’s Keep 
Your Voice Healthy. Miss Caulfield spoke 
on the important relationship between 
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private teachers and school music super- 
visors; she spoke also of the benefits avail- 
able to our students through joining a 
Student Division Club in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Glory Pere- 
thian, NATS R. I. State Chairman, also 
State Chairman of Opera in the Student 
Division of the NFMC, explained further 
the benefits of student membership 
[NFMC] in the area of opera. Mrs. Francis 
spoke of the Young Artist Auditions 
[NFMC] in relation to our own SINGER OF 
THE YEAR contest and the relative benefits 
derived through participation in such con- 
tests. 

With Mr. Pearson as Moderator, mem- 
bers discusssed various problems of pos- 
ture, correct breathing, and vocal produc- 
tion. The afternoon proved so interesting 
that several members asked for the date of 
the next workshop. One will be scheduled 
during the month of February. 
eg THE SOUTHEASTERN District and _ the 
NostH CAROLINA CHAPTER met jointly, No- 
vember 19, 1955, Queens College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, with Regional Governor 
Arnold Putnam and Lieutenant-Governor 
Paul Peterson presiding over the regional 
business meeting. The proposed changes in 
the national by-laws, associate member- 
ship, workshop plans, and the coming Chi- 
cago convention were discussed. 

At the first session of the afternoon, 
President Joel Carter of the N. C. Chapter 
and the North Carolinians talked over, 
and laid down plans for the coming year 
— then held an election. Those elected 
were: President, Dan Vornholt; Vice- 
President, Harvey Woodruff; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. Ruth Edwards. Business 
disposed of, attention and interest turned 
to the selection of a district representative 
for the national auditions of the SmncER oF 
THE YEAR to be held in Chicago in Decem- 
ber. Entrants were Miss Ethel Casey of 
Raleigh and Miss Betty Jane Grimm of 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

A vote of thanks is due Earl Berg and 
Harvey Woodruff, as well as the adminis- 
tration of Queens College, for the genuine 
hospitality extended NATS at this meeting. 
The North Carolina Chapter has been in- 
vited to hold its Spring Meeting at St. 
Mary’s Junior College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, with Geraldine Cate as hostess. 
aw THE SOUTHERN District. Kentucky NATS 
met November 11th and 12th at Berea Col- 
lege in conjunction with the Kentucky 
Music Teachers Association. Seventy per 
cent of the state membership attended. 
Aimo Kiviniemi, Head cf the Voice De- 
partment, University of Kentucky [Pro- 
gram Chairman], and Rolf Hovey, Chair- 
man of the Music Department, Berea Col- 
lege [General Chairman], were in charge. 
NATS Vice-President Dale Gilliland [Ohio 
State University] was featured in two ses- 
sions: The Master-Teacher at Work and 
Round-Table Discussion, Your Problems 
and Mine. Other NATS who played im- 
portant roles during the two-day meeting 
were: Miriam Pierce-Dobyns, Hazard; 
Farrold Stephens, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary; Vasile Venetozzi, East- 
ern State College; Marvin Dean, Wilmore 
College; Ruth Enoch, Pikeville College; 
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Mary Belt Levey, Berea College; Ruth 
Stallings Osborne, University of Kentucky. 

THE BIRMINGHAM CHAPTER was host to the 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL MEETING of NATS, No- 
vember 16th, at which time the auditions 
for the Singer of the Year was held as a 
part of the program. Ruth Scott Parker, 
Chapter President, and her various com- 
mittees had arranged every detail so well 
that the entire day’s program proceeded 
with great smoothness. Distinguished 
NATS judges Doris Doe, J. Oscar Miller, 
and Mme. Rose Palmai-Tenser cast their 
ballots unanimously for baritone Richard 
Rivers [Montgomery, Alabama] as the best 
of six singers heard. The Birmingham 
Chapter awarded him with a sponsored re- 
cital and a $100 honorarium. 

After lunch, the afternoon session got 
under way at Howard College with a short 
recital by Joyce Addington McLemore, the 
Cio-Cio-San of the Birmingham Opera 
Association’s forthcoming production of 
Madame Butterfly. Talks by J. Oscar Mil- 
ler [Chattanooga], English as a Language 
for Singing and Sydney Dalton [Nash- 
ville], How to Study a New Song, sparked 
an interesting discussion to tax the skill 
of Moderator Louis Nicholas [Nashville]. 
Vaughn William’s The Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains, attractively present- 
ed by students of the Howard College 
Music Department under the direction of 
W. Winfield Crawford and Kathleen Sow- 
erby Martinson, completed an enriched 
afternoon. The concensus of some forty 
registrants acclaimed the day’s meeting as 
among the best. 

No NATS get-together is really complete 
without a banquet; the one at the Vestavia 
Country Club was pure elegance, with 
Mrs. Parker as toastmistress. The evening’s 
festivities started off with a delightful, but 
all too-short recital by baritone Andrew 
Gainey, New York City Center Opera 
Company. Mr. Gainey just recently joined 
the faculty of the Birmingham Conserva- 
tory of Music, Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege. His very able accompanist was Di- 
rector Hugh Thomas of the Birmingham 
Conservatory. 
mw THE CENTRAL District [B. Fred Wise, 
formerly district governor, reporting]. A 
visit with Mr. Weldon Whitlock, President 
of the St. Louis District Chapter of NATS, 
corroborates what all of us know — that 
active, intelligent leadership is the first 
requisite for a successful chapter. Mr. 
Whitlock, Mr. Oren Brown, and others of 
the St. Louis Chapter have used very 
simple, but effective means to augment 
their numbers and stiffen the morale of 
their chapter. 

First, Mr. Whitlock has given great por- 
tions of his time calling people, getting 
everyone busy at some specific task and 


then seeing that the task is carried through. ° 


Second, they have had open meetings 
where students, wives of members, and 
non-member voice teachers have come to- 
gether to be instructed and to participate 
in a going organization. Third, a pleasant 
place for their meetings was procured, 
where light refreshments could be served, 
with plenty of time for unhurried fellow- 
ship provided. 





—————__ 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 





Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapLey Crawrorp 
NATS Secretary, Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. : 











OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


[Continued from page 1] 


Northwestern District: Idaho, R. F. Goran- 
son, College of Fine Arts, Idaho State College, 
Pocatello; Montana, Mrs. MARGARET SANDERS 
Enrico, 2712 Lyndale Ave., Billings; Oregon, 
Mr. LLoyp MALLETT, 8427 S.E. 7th Ave., Port- 
land 2; Washington, Mrs. Reta Topp Dunn, 
310 S. Silver St., Centralia; Wyoming, Mr. 
Grorce W. GuNN, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


California-Western District: Arizona, Mr. 
FREDERICK HARTUNG, 816 W. Roosevelt, 
Phoenix; California [North], Miss Exizapera 
WILLs, 1235 Montgomery St., San Francisco; 
Nevada, no incumbent; Utah, Mr. Water 
We tI, 695 Darwin Ave., Logan. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS: 


[Continued from page opposite] 


Sorenson, Mr. John P., 225 Michigan, Storm Lake, 
lowa 
(formerly, 721 Ostego Street, Storm Lake) 
Sutherlin, Mrs. Irene W., 963 Walnut St., Gadsden, 
Ala. 
(formerly, Box 287, Gadsden) 
Toenes, Mrs. George DePont, 1218 Westover Ter- 
race, Greensboro, N. Car. 
(formerly, 1518 Cardinal Place, Greensboro) 
Triplett, Mrs. Jeanette Case, 501 N. Greenleaf, 
Whittier, Calif. 
(formerly, 1217 Walnut, Kansas City 6, Mo.) 
Widman, Mr. Melvin John, 10101 S. Bensley Ave- 
nue, Chicago 47, Ill. 
(formerly, lowa Wesleyan College, Mount Plea- 
sant, lowa) 
Wisefield, Mrs. Tedde Shain, 10 
Brookline, Mass. 
(formerly, 34 Humiston Avenue, Hamden, Conn.) 
Zimmerman, Mr. Carl J., 1322 Tremont Ave., 
Bristol, Tenn. 
(formerly, 501 Maryland Avenue, Bristol) 


INFORMATION WANTED: 


Mail has been returned from the following members 
in good standing. Any accurate information on 
present address of persons listed will be appreciat- 
ed. 
Bauman, Mr Mordecai, formerly 18 Ridge Road, 
Yonkers 5, New York ; 
Becker, Mrs. Emma Sampson, formerly Musical 
Art Bldg., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Bowles, Mr. Ira Renay, formerly S. W. Tex. State 
Coll., San Marcos, Texas 7 
%rewster, Miss Beatrice L., formerly 340 W. 85th 
St., New York 24, N. Y. ss 
Butterworth, Mr. Donald Quinn, formerly Kings 
College, Delaware City, Del. 
Haruda, Mr. Joseph S., formerly 804 Spokane, 
Ellensburg, Wash. , AS 
Page, Mr. Robert E., formerly, 122 West 17th 
Mex. 


Lane, Portales, N. 

Parcher, Mrs. Genevieve Cameron, 1139 Melody 
Lane, Salem, (New member as 
11/16/55 but not at this address) 

Pearson, Mrs. Frances Privette, formerly, Ander: 
son, So. Carolina - 

Porter, Mr. E. Euell, formerly, Hardin Simmons 
University, Abilene, Texas 

Ririe, Miss Edna Crowther, 103 No. Ardmore Ave. 


Park Street, 


Oregon 


Los Angeles, Calif. (address change of 11/3 
but mail returned) . 
Roe, Mrs. Lela T., formerly 64 Welts St., Mt 
Clemens, Mich. 
Visel, Mrs. Holly Lash, formerly, Box 291, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah 


Williamson, Mr. Samuel Charles, formerly, 811 N 
8ist St., Muncie, Kans. 
York, Mr. Walter Wynn, formerly Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y 
Thank you! 
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